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SHALL WE RESCUE OR SHALL WE 
SAVE MEN? 


You rescue a man from drowning when you pull him out of the 
water. You save him when you teach him how to swim. 

You rescue a man from typhoid fever when you send him out of 
town. You save him when you make the town sanitary. 

A man is rescued from the world when he has been removed from 
bad conditions. He has been saved from the world when the bad 
conditions have been remedied or destroyed and he himself has 
been given an inward power to rise above, or be indifferent to, 
temptation. 

A man is rescued from wrong human relations; he is saved into 
right human relations. 

Rescue, like quarantine, leaves conditions unchanged. Salva- 
tion, like sanitation, adjusts men to conditions which have been or 
must be changed. 

Rescue treats individuals as separable from society. Salvation 
recognizes that individuals are indestructibly social. 

Rescue is complete in monasteries; salvation brings in the King- 
dom of God. 

ad 


Is Christianity a religion of rescue or of salvation ? 


Do not think the issue a mere matter of words. It involves 
an entire view as to what religion really is. Whatever other dis- 
tinctions we may find among them, Christian workers today fall 
easily into two classes; one class seeks to rescue people from hell 
without serious thought of changing the conditions which send men 
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to hell; the other is eager to save men from sinning but seeks also 
to cleanse society from the forces which tempt to sin. 

It may be replied that the man with the rescue message is also 
eager to clear society of its evils. Does he not oppose red-light 
districts and saloons? Is he not eager to have men pay their debts 
and be kind to their wives ? 

Assuredly, at least as long as economic conditions are not seri- 
ously affected. But the avoidance of such evils is hardly more 
than respectability. They are the sort of things which Jesus talked 
very little about. 

Must not the Christian conscience ultimately be responsible for 
the existence of poverty ?— 

What has the Christian to say about unjust economic privilege, 
the exploitation of the weak, the maintenance of conditions that 
breed social disorder, crime, disease? A man can be respectable and 
be guilty of all these sins. 

The man who believes that the gospel is a power of salvation 
rather than mere rescue believes that whatever is injurious is wrong. 
He believes that his Christian message is prophylactic as well as 
ameliorative. 

An ounce of spiritual prevention is worth a pound of any balm 
of Gilead. 

A church that conceives of its mission simply as rescue will be 
a parasite upon social evolution. A church which believes in 
Christian salvation will not only turn multitudes from their sins, 
but will also turn social evolution in the direction of the Kingdom 
of God. 


PRESENT CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 
BY THE CHURCHES' 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


Four years ago history seemed cer- 
tain to follow general tendencies then 
discernible. The immediate problems 
which faced the church were largely 
those of healthy development within 
limits set by normal conditions. So far 
as competent observers could foresee, 
the program of Christian ideals, though 
not as rapid as we could hope, was not 
threatened by any social cataclysm, and 
the finality of the ethics of Jesus was 
not seriously questioned except by 
anti-Christian radicals. 

How changed is the present situation! 
We see Christian Europe at war and 
the entire world convulsed. The eco- 
nomic forces of civilization are utterly 
disarranged, the hopes which were held 
for the speedy triumph of Christian 
morality are weakened, and Jesus as 
a teacher of practical ethics is omen 
standing before Pilate. 

The Federal Council would have been 
unfaithful to its mission if it had not 
faced the tasks which this terrible situa- 
tion has laid upon American churches. 
If our American Protestantism had 
proved itself incapable of forcible self- 
expression at such a moment, we might 
well distrust its future. But as it 
proved, the chaos into which our world 
was thrust has served to unite rather 
than to dismember American Chris- 
tianity. The Federal Council, which 
in 1912 was beginning to find itself, 


has proved to be a providentially pre- 
pared agency in a time when united 
action alone could be effective. 

But the Federal Council has had 
other difficulties to confront during 
these four years. Human nature is so 
constituted that it is always easy to 
arouse enthusiasm for an idea not yet 
in operation. In fact, nothing is more 
crucial in a pioneering movement like 
that represented by the Federal Council 
than the effort to bring ideals into the 
field of action. Administration is always 
the test of ideals. It has been no acci- 
dent that the Federal Council has been 
forced to steer a rather difficult course. 
If it had confined itself to conventions 
and speeches, it would have been charged 
with being merely doctrinaire. If, on 
the other hand, it actually became effect- 
ive, it was in danger of being charged 
with establishing a super-authority, a 
sort of Protestant papacy. That the 
Federal Council has altogether escaped 
these two opposite criticisms can hardly 
be admitted. There have been those 
who have accused us of dwelling in a 
utopia of generalizations beyond reali- 
zation; there have been others who have 
not hesitated to say that federation, 
whether represented by the Council 
or by local organizations, is a blow at 
the independence of denominations. 

I am very sure that an examination 
of the reports which are to be submitted 


« President’s address at the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Courcil of the Churches of 
Christ in America, held in St. Louis, December 6, 1916. 
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to this Council will show how unfounded 
is each of these two criticisms. As the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed to ex- 
amine into the working of the Federal 
Council reports, “In all its movements 
the Council has kept within its constitu- 
tional provisions and has given full 
expression to the unity of evangelical 
Christianity.” 


I 


The operations of the Council will be 
reported in full in the course of its ses- 
sions; for our present purpose it will 
suffice to mention certain outstanding 
accomplishments, the consideration of 
which will enable us to interpret more 
accurately its significance to American 
churches. 

The finances, which in 1912 were a 
source of no small embarrassment, have 
been placed on a satisfactory basis, al- 
though the extent of operations has 
compelled a budget for 1916 of over 
$100,000. The office force has grown 
from an acting secretary to a very con- 
siderable body of trained specialists, 
acting in co-operation with the very 
efficient general secretary; and the 
quarters, which in 1912 were two office 
rooms, have expanded into a group of 
offices in New York and Washington, 
aggregating something over twenty-five 
rooms. 

But important as are these evidences 
of growth, they become almost insig- 
nificant in comparison with the work 
which the Council has been conducting. 
In general, this may be described as 
twofold: first, the cultivation of the 
growing sense of evangelical unity among 
its co-operating denominations, and, 
second, the expression of this community 


of feeling at points where such expres- 
sion was both possible and needed. So 
far as the first of these two purposes is 
concerned, little need be said except to 
call attention to the fact that the meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee as well 
as the work of certain of the commissions 
has shown a steady progress in the spirit 
of co-operation among Christian bodies. 
The Council has been in constant touch 
with its constituent bodies, and has 
endeavored to make itself a clearing- 
house of information and a means of 
better mutual understanding. Such 
service, great as it is to the efficiency 
of our American Protestantism, can 
hardly be reduced to statistics, but it 
has its place among those potent influ- 
ences which stream from the church of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the second group of activities the 
Federal Council has been much in the 
public eye. Under its auspices continu- 
ous religious work was carried on in con- 
nection with the Panama Exposition, 
and there have been instituted the 
American Peace Centenary Committee, 
the American Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the 
Churches, the great co-operative move- 
ment for war relief among the peoples 
of Europe and Asia, and the assistance 
for the French Protestant churches. In 
addition, the Council has in the name 
of the churches called American Chris- 
tianity to prayer for great emergencies, 
as well as for the weeks of prayer of the 
Christian year. It has furthered inter- 
national good-will by the presence of 
its representatives both in Europe and 
in Asia. Through its commissions it 
has faced social problems, the needs of 
the rural church, evangelism, education, 
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as well as matters in which outstanding 
action was more difficult. It has organ- 
ized two commissions: that on Rural 
Life, and that on Federated Movements. 
The importance of these various under- 
takings is evinced in their mere recital. 
Never before in history has there been 
anything comparable with this expres- 
sion of the common spirit of evangelical 
Protestantism. 

These accomplishments, however, 
have been at the same time a sort of 
laboratory practice for the Federal 
Council. In the quadrennium from 
1908 to 1912 a number of theories 
were tested and approved or rejected. 
Among these was the plan of establish- 
ing branch secretaries and thus organ- 
izing the entire nation into districts 
centering around the office in New York. 
Experience soon showed that this type of 
federated work was quite impracticable, 
as well as altogether inferior to such 
work when undertaken by local initia- 
tive. During the present quadrennium 
there has been no attempt at reviving 
this policy. In fact, the passage of time 
has made clearer the fact that the func- 
tion of the Federal Council is not to 
establish federations or to bring about 
local unions of churches, but rather to be 
exactly what its name implies: a council 
representing the denominations in their 
organized capacity. 

There is a danger at this point to 
which those responsible for the conduct 
of the affairs of the Council have not been 
indifferent: it is that the Council may 
become bureaucratic, and that it should 
put in the hands of a small group of men 
power to set forth their own ideals and 
impressions under the guise of a repre- 
sentation which at the best can be only 


imperfect. The fact that those charged 
with the administration of the Council 


have been aware of this danger has been 


apparent to all those at all in touch with 
the operations of the Council and ad- 
ministrative commissions. Equally evi- 
dent has been the determination on their 
part to avoid this danger at every turn. 
The General Secretary and Administra- 
tive Committee have been especially 
cautious, and, at every point in which 
such misinterpretation was possible, 
have been careful to set forth clearly 
and unqualifiedly the actual situation. 
Their success has been most gratifying. 
The Federal Council at the present time 
stands pledged to no peculiar theories, 
social, theological, or political. It has 
refused to lend itself to programs 
threatening to identify it with some 
program or party, and has stood un- 
qualifiedly for those great principles 
which are in the heart of our evangelical 
faith. 
II 

More important, if possible, than 
these accomplishments is the meaning 
of the movement which they express. 

1. The operations of the Federal 
Council during the past four years show 
the persistence of denominational in- 
tegrity. During this period there has 
been no amalgamation of large reli- 
gious bodies, except that of the Free 
Baptists, who have to a very consider- 
able extent combined with the Northern 
Baptist Convention. This persistence 
of denominational loyalty is all the more 
noteworthy from the fact that during 
these four years there has appeared a 
very decided increase of denominational 
activity. There are few of the great 
denominations which have not under- 
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taken forward movements. The Men 
and Millions Movement of the Disciples, 
the Five-Year Program of the Baptists, 
the Five-Year Program of the Congre- 
gationalists, the great movement on the 
part of the Methodists and Episcopalians 
for pensioning their ministry, are but a 
few of the outstanding indications of the 
hold which denominational loyalty has 
upon American Christianity. Nor is 
there any indication that the attempt 
at co-operative movements such as the 
Federal Council represents is tending 
toward a destruction of denominational 
organizations. Even the interdenomina- 
tional movements like the Christian 
Associations have their roots in recog- 
nized denominations. 

The Federal Council conserves this 
loyalty of denominations to their history 
and their characteristic doctrines and 
polities. It has never undertaken even 
to discuss such elements. It is an out- 
standing illustration of the fact that 
while there are many members there is 
only one body, the head of which is 
Christ. So far as we can forecast the 
future, there is no indication that Ameri- 
can Christianity will be organized along 
other lines. For my own part I cannot 
see how the existence of denominations 
can cease in Protestantism. Denomina- 
tional alignments may in some cases 
disappear, as in the case of those de- 
nominations that are closely alike, but 
denominations are likely to be a per- 
sistent fact. Any attempt at develop- 
ing Christian unity must start with this 
fact. Criticism of the Federal Council 
on this ground is likely to be mere doc- 
trinaire petulance. In the Federal 
Council we are trying to take things as 
they are, not as some of the brethren are 


endeavoring to persuade us they ought 
to be. 

2. But denominationalism during the 
past few years has been undergoing a 
very remarkable change. Whereas most 
denominations started in the spirit of 
sectarianism and became belligerent 
bodies, denominationalism at the present 
time is rapidly becoming co-operative. 
It represents the federal idea rather than 
the imperial. Already co-operative de- 
vices and methods have been discovered 
by which it is possible for denominations 
to work together on broad principles 
without interference with each other’s 
rights and without raising the question - 
of each other’s errors. I would call 
attention to the reports of the commis- 
sions on Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Evangelism, Religious Education, 
and Local and State Federations to 
indicate how effective a device denom- 
inationalism is becoming for bringing 
about an active Christian co-operation. 
Without insisting on any but one 
most vital doctrine, the evangelical 
denominations are moving together in 
a way which was barely dreamed of half 
a generation ago. 

Thus within Protestantism we are 
discovering that spiritual solidarity of 
which men have sung, but which has 
been with great difficulty put into 
operation. In other words, the present 
method is not that of getting Protestant 
Christians to agree on doctrine, but that 
of influencing them to co-operate in 
service. The way to get together is to 
work together. Particularly has this 
been shown in the past four years in the 
impact which Protestantism as repre- 
sented in the Federal Council has been 
making upon the fields of human need 
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which were almost neglected in the 
earlier operations of the churches. I 
mention only three fields in which the 
Federal Council has been able to focalize 
the widespread interest of its constitu- 
ent members in the interest of an exten- 
sion of the influence of the Gospel upon 
human affairs: 

a) In the field of social service the 
Federal Council has been and is able to 
share in the leavening of social evolution 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ. Prob- 
ably in no field of church activity are 
the problems more difficult or more vital. 
Wisdom and sanity are as needful here 
as in any field of moral endeavor, yet 
it is unthinkable that men and women 
under the leadership of Jesus Christ 
can be content to endure social condi- 
tions as they are now. The seriousness 
of the crisis has been intensified by the 
commercial expansion due to the war, 
and if the church is not ready to step 
forth with a frank message which shall 
unify the moral sentiment of its mem- 
bers, industrial relations will go on their 
way outside of Christian influence in 
much the same way as have the relations 
between nations. The pressure upon 
men who would make actual application 
of Christianity to social affairs in any 
reconstructive fashion is very great. 
But this fact simply intensifies the need 
of the further inculcation of Christian 
principles. There is no denominational 
question here involved but one that is 
fundamentally religious. Our Commis- 
sion on Social Service has been able to 
be of real assistance in many cases, not 
only in setting forth the facts in certain 
labor disturbances, but in agitation for 
the enforcement of laws for the benefit 
of workingmen. In such connections, 


the fact that the Commission repre- 
sented the Council has given it far more 
weight and influence than could possibly 
belong to any strictly denominational 
group. 

While this is only one aspect of the 
demand which the world is making upon 
Christianity, it is at least one so vital 
and so terribly immediate that we may 
well pray that wisdom and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ may be given to all 
Christians, whatever may be their 
economic lot in life. 

5) In the field of international rela- 
tions, the Federal Council has also been 
able to make evident the place of the 
Christian spirit in human affairs. Here 
again there is no possibility of doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical differences. Either 
internationalism is to be subject to the 
laws of Christian morality, or it is not. 
If the former is to be the case, it is the 
business of the churches to bring to 
bear their proper ideals upon those re- 
sponsible for international policies. It 
is, of course, an almost unprecedented 
effort which the Federal Council has 
been making at this point. Frankly 
disclaiming all political affiliations, repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Council have 
been able to carry to many nations, in- 
cluding those at war, a message of Chris- 
tian friendliness, and thus to keep alive 
a loyalty to the kingdom of the spirit 
which ultimately must rule in the king- 
doms of the world. The mere fact that 
in such action these representatives were 
authorized by an organization such as 
the Federal Council had an influence 
which would not have been possible 
otherwise. 

Indeed, to a certain extent, the 
Federal Council is itself a training school 
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in international politics, for it is break- 
ing the way by which various inde- 
pendent bodies can act together for the 
common end which expresses the funda- 
mental purpose of their existence. We 
are repeating in a way the history of the 
church. As the local church has been 
the school and laboratory in which have 
been worked out ideals of political free- 
dom, so interdenominationalism is the 
laboratory in which can be worked out 
some of the problems of internationalism. 
For if denominations cannot live together 
in peace, how can Christians fairly expect 
to teach nations to live together in 
peace? If Christian churches cannot 
keep from quarreling, how can they 
teach the nations to keep from war? 
c) Most recent of all our undertakings 
is the effort to evangelize our rural life. 
The Commission on Rural Life was the 
outgrowth of the Commission on Social 
Service, but it has already attained an 
independent position, and after the 
remarkable meetings held in Columbus 
in 1916 in connection with the meetings 
of the Executive Committee, the Com- 
mission on Rural Life is certainly to be 
regarded as one of the leavening influ- 
ences in America. That it faces difficult 
and delicate problems has already be- 
come apparent. It must undoubtedly 
work out results by experiment rather 
than in accordance with preconceived 
theories. But it is at least bringing to 
bear upon our rural life a conception of 
a great evangelical Christianity as 
distinct from the competition which too 
often has marked the church life in small 
communities. No careful student of 
present tendencies in American life can 
avoid seeing that only as denominations 
co-operate in some way in the mainte- 


nance of churches in country districts can 
those districts be prevented from falling 
into irreligion of the densest sort. The 
Federal Council here, as in the case of 
social service and internationalism, will 
prove itself of immense service. 

3. A third tendency of our modern 
church life indicated by the work of the 
Federal Council during the past four 
years is the growing desire for a united 
expression of a generic Christian attitude. 
This, of course, may be in a way regarded 
as a phase of the co-operative movement 
among denominations to which reference 
has already been made. But it is even 
deeper. Everywhere throughout the 
countty thoughtful men and women are 
undertaking some form of federated 
Christian work. The report of our 
Commission on State and Local Federa- 
tions and of that on Federated Move- 
ments are almost revolutionary reading 
when one compares them with the total 
indifference to anything like co-operative 
action which marked the earnest Chris- 
tian life of a generation ago. The inter- 
esting fact here is that we seem to have 
passed into a second stage. We first 
established organizations to federate 
certain types of Christian life; now we 
are trying to federate these federated 
movements. The list of such move- 
ments contained in the report of the 
Commission on Federated Movements 
will show that there is already overlap- 
ping of operations of these movements 
that have started independently to give 
coherence to Christian activity. Just 
how far this overlapping can be avoided 
the future alone can tell, but the thought- 
ful leaders of great Christian under- 
takings are impatient of unnecessary 
duplications of organization and work. 
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That the Federal Council can be of 
great service in the way both of express- 
ing and of directing this attitude of mind, 
events have thoroughly shown. 

4. But deeper than all these indica- 
tions of a renewed life in American 
Protestantism is a more distinct recog- 
nition of the moral dynamic which lies 
in the evangelical faith in Jesus Christ. 
One of the earliest discussions into which 
the Protestant movement entered con- 
cerned the relation of faith and works. 
The answer finally given to the questions 
which this discussion aroused were 
eminently sane theologically, and across 
the centuries Protestantism has in- 
sisted that faith must be energized by 
love. But never in the history of the 
Protestant movement has the attention 
of men been so consciously directed to 
the unifying power of the gospel of 
Jesus which so supplements the gospel 
about Jesus. We have invented no new 
doctrine, but rather have we come to see 
that if we call him Lord and do the things 
he commands us, we have the reinforce- 
ment of God Almighty. The Federal 
Council in its insistence that its one 
bond of union shall be the recognition 
of Jesus Christ as the divine Lord and 
Savior is simply voicing the precious 
ethical and moral dynamic of such a 
confession when it represents the 
churches in an ever more concerted 
attack upon moral disorders. The old 
discussion which was settled once in 
theological terms is now being settled 
in moral terms as well. Love to our 
neighbor is being set forth, not as 
co-ordinate with, but as a part of, the 
dynamic of the love of God. As our 
understanding of human life has grown 
more intelligent, we have found new 


power in a message of a God reconciled to 
theworld. In Christ’s name we urge the 
world to be reconciled to God. And we 
know that such reconciliation must be 
expressed in better ordered life, both 
individual and social. Even more than 
the transformation of denominational- 
ism and the disclosure of the spiritual 
solidarity in Protestantism, this larger 
recognition of the principles which 
Jesus himself enumerates and expounds, 
this larger willingness to pay the price 
of loyalty to such teachings, is the most 
significant phase of the religious life 
as represented by the activity of the 
Federal Council. We have come more 
clearly to see that if we accept Jesus 
as the Son of God, we can safely accept 
his principles as ultimately practicable 
among the sons of men. If God be for 
us, who can be against us? The gates 
of hell cannot stand before the onset of 
such faith! 


In this record of our past is the call of 
our future. As never before, Chris- 
tianity faces world-wide problems. Its 
mission is serious and will not be finished 
until the whole world is brought under 
the sway of Christ. 

It must be confessed that the past 
two years have largely dissipated that 
easy-going optimism which we once 
were tempted to identify with faith. 
Face to face with unprecedented perils, 
strong men must take the Kingdom of 
God by force. The war is certainly 
sifting the various conceptions of Chris- 
tianity for which men have argued in 
recent years, and thoughtful men have 
come to feel that either we must have 
more Christianity or we shall have less. 
But to give the world more Christianity 
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is only one way of saying that we must 
bring the gospel of Jesus more completely 
into touch with all phases of human life; 
that its impact must not be weakened 
by internal divisions and strifes among 
its followers; that the moral implica- 
tions of truth must follow the accept- 
ance of truth; that our plans must be 
more extensive, more unified, and more 
filled with the spirit of the Cross. 

1. The Federal Council does not 
stand for a mere philosophy of society, 
or even a mere philosophy of salvation. 
Illumination is not evangelization. 
Prayer is more powerful than programs. 
Intelligibility of doctrine is by no means 
identical with the spiritual power of faith. 
The gospel is more than a message of a 
better civilization. There must be re- 
pentance before there can be reform. 
We can never hope to make the world 
accept the gospel until individual men 
and women feel the saving power of God 
in their own lives. To think of con- 
structing a Christian civilization from 
individuals whose own lives are un- 
touched by the gospel is as futile as to 
think that a democracy can be organized 
by savages. As we extend the gospel 
into the constructive forces of today’s 
life, it is indispensable that we first 
bring individual souls into fellowship 
with God and the practice of the gospel. 
It is a sign of promise that, just at the 
moment the Protestant churches of 
America see the majestic possibilities 
of the gospel in social reconstruction, 
they are entering upon a new epoch of 
evangelism. By a great variety of 
means they are appealing to individual 
men and women as never before to 
acknowledge the leadership of Jesus 
Christ. The success of the social gospel 


will be largely dependent upon the suc- 
cess of this gospel with the individual. 
There are not two gospels, even though 
there may be two fields in which the one 
gospel must work. We cannot place 
the individual over against society and 
think that there is a division in the 
appeal of the divine message; we must 
deal with the individual in society and 
bring the gospel to him both as an indi- 
vidual and as a social being. Convic- 
tion of sin and a sense of the need of 
God’s help must come to every man who 
honestly considers his inner life and 
undertakes to test it by the standards 
of Jesus Christ. If we are to take 
Jesus seriously as a leader of the nations, 
we must take him seriously as a leader 
of our own individual lives. 

Obviously there is nothing novel in 
this. Itis simply to reiterate that which 
the church has always undertaken and 
regarded as its chief task. But in so 
doing we can now face the problem of 
sin and of salvation very much more 
intelligently than could those of the 
past. We know only too well that 
human lives cannot be saved by merely - 
physical removal from the social world. 
The hermit and the monk are illustra- 
tions of a conception of religion which 
substitutes rescue for salvation. We 
can already see that the task which 
faces the church is one of almost infinite 
variety and difficulty. But in the midst 
of it we can see that it is primarily a 
problem of persons rather than of pro- 
grams. The church in the very nature 
of the case cannot build into its message 
any definite scheme for reorganizing 
society. It must produce men with the 
hope of the future Kingdom of God in 
their hearts; men who are ready to 
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adventure in a more Christlike right- 
eousness; who are unwilling to let their 
religion detach them from service to the 
world; and who feel as much moral 
responsibility for the slums, and intem- 
perance, and industrial unrighteousness 
as for individual sin. To produce men 
of a Christian spirit is a task which no 
other institution is really undertaking. 
Therein is the great mission of the Chris- 
tian church. All reforms would be 
easy if it were not for folks. The church 
must undertake to produce regenerate 
folks. In the discussion of all problems 
it must not forget the homely fact that 
it is folks who hire laborers, own 
machines, organize trade unions, conduct 
diplomatic relations, and fight wars. 
Make folks intelligently good, and most 
of our social problems will reduce them- 
selves to questions of administration. 

I feel very deeply that the church will 
fail utterly unless it does bring its inter- 
est in humanity to the focus of definite 
individuals. Christianity has never suc- 
ceeded when it has undertaken to work 
en masse. Christian principles must be 
put into society, but this is possible only 
when Christian people leaven society. 
In our determination to bring about 
reforms, we too often practice a sort of 
altruism which deals with persons im- 
personally. Good legislation will be 
powerless without good people. A man 
with good purposes always finds some 
appeal to force crouching at his door, 
and unless the churches of America 
reconsecrate themselves to the produc- 
tion of a character that in all depart- 
ments of life prefers the Cross to the 
sword, and patiently trains men in the 
principles and attitude of Jesus, religion 
will not be thoroughly effective in the 


field of social reconstruction. If the 
world is to be transformed by the prin- 
ciples of Jesus, it is the business of the 
churches to prepare the human leaven 
which can be sent out to function as 
Christians in all forms of social activity. 
Let our recognition of our obligation to 
society not blind us to our obligation to 
souls. The Commission on Social 
Service may well strike hands with the 
Commission on Evangelism, and the 
two together work toward the bringing 
in of the Kingdom of God. 

2. Thus the call of the future is pri- 
marily for the training of these individ- 
uals in the sacrificial social-mindedness 
of Jesus. The churches must be schools 
of this Christian attitude of mind. Any 
reform which we undertake to carry 
to the world will be likely to meet small 
success if it has failed to operate in the 
minds of our churches themselves. Our 
churches must be spiritual democracies 
if our states are to be political democ- 
racies. The more one observes the world 
in which we actually live the more 
apparent does it seem that the appeal 
of Jesus is not to those without rights 
to gain rights, but to those with privi- 
leges to democratize their privileges. 
The gospel is the good news that it is 
better to give justice than it is to fight 
for rights, since God himself justifies 
people freely and loves his children as 
fathers love their children. If we want 
people to listen to the claims of society, 
we must first convince them of their 
Christian duty to listen to the claims 
of those who have less privilege. We 
must train people in our churches, not 
to a mere passive resistance to evil, 
which is by no means always an expres- 
sion of the principles of love, but to that 
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active sacrificial attitude of mind which 
undertakes to share voluntarily with 
others blessings which have been too 
long monopolized by one’s self or the 
class to which one belongs. 

Here is the immense social signifi- 
cance of the Cross of Jesus Christ to an 
evolving democracy. Efficiency through 
vicarious sacrifices is not a popular 
doctrine to preach, but unless the total 
revelation which we have in the New 
Testament is untrustworthy, he who 
would become the disciple of Jesus must 
be ready to take up his cross and follow 
his Master. Democracy is only a new 
word for sacrifice in the interest of 
mutual justice. We need to make men 
feel that the ideals of Jesus Christ are 
sufficiently worthy to warrant the sacri- 
fice of anything lower, whether it be 
comfort, or wealth, or social privilege, 
or economic advantage, or life itself. 
It is one of the chief functions of the 
church to persuade people to practice 
this democracy of the Kingdom of God. 
The ordinary world of business insists 
upon the attitude of acquisition, modi- 
fied by some regard for the rights of 
others. The church should stand for 
the paramount obligation to recognize 
the rights of others even at the expense 
of one’s own privileges. 

The real emphasis of Christianity, 
however, is not upon the obligation to 
sacrifice, but upon the supreme worth 
of things for which Jesus calls us as 
members of his brotherhood to sacri- 
fice. The gospel is not a call to duties, 
but an exposition of the will of a 
God who loves and sacrifices for his 
world. Jesus is the Way, and if we 
walk with him, we shall certainly find 
the way leading to victory, but, with 


almost equal certainty, across some 
Calvary. 

Christianity will never have its full 
influence in the world until the church 
does thus train its members to distin- 
guish between the eternal and the tran- 
sitory values of life and to be ready 
to sacrifice in the interest of whatever 
is worthy of immortal souls. And after 
it has taught men thus to sacrifice, it 
must bring to them the glorious good 
news that most potent among the 
supreme goods of life is the love it 
inculcates; that whoever truly loves is 
born of God; and that whoever goes 
into the world in the spirit of love, under- 
taking to give justice to his neighbor 
as well as to follow righteousness, is 
working with the will of the infinite God. 

3. This appeal which the future makes 
to the church to recognize more com- 
pletely the possibilities and ideals of the 
eternal personal life finds a most imme- 
diate field of application in international 
relations. The church of the past never 
clearly taught principles of an inter- 
national morality, and in consequence 
we still hear men saying that the gospel 
has to do only with individuals, and not 
with the relations of nations. But 
sooner or later a gospel that will not 
work among nations will fail to work 
among individuals. The supreme test 
to which present international relations 
is putting mankind is not economic, 
terrible as that is, or even vital, inde- 
scribable as is the loss of human life. 
It is spiritual. The most critical danger 
which faces us because of war is that 
humanity shall lose confidence in the 
spiritual values of the human soul, just 
because these values have proved them- 
selves to be disregarded by nations. 
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For when war enters Christian indi- 
vidualism, like other phases of a true 
democracy, flees. 

Just how our churches can bring to 
bear upon national life the ideals of 
Jesus is not yet altogether clear, but, 
after all, that is a matter of method 
rather than of purpose. The thing 
which we need clearly to realize ourselves 
and to induce the churches to induce 
humanity to realize is the unswerv- 
ing confidence that Christlike social- 
mindedness, the superiority of giving 
justice to fighting for alleged rights, the 
truth that by the immutable will of God 
human life grows more personal by 
growing more loving, are applicable to 
the relations of nations just as truly as 
to the relations of individuals. 

We must also recognize that peace 
without justice is as evil as war without 
justice. Wars are no accidents, but are 
the outgrowth of national practices and 
industrial conditions which are suscep- 
tible of moral control. Peace will never 
be lasting until it is based on the prac- 
tice of peace in all social relations. The 
nation that fights is a nation whose indi- 
viduals and whose social classes have not 
been thoroughly disciplined according 
to Christian ideals. Good people do 
not always have good sense. Human 
nature is so complex and human relations 
are so intricate that the problems of 
internationalism must be attacked in- 
directly as well as directly. The ulti- 
mate preparedness for which the church 
must stand must be the preparedness of 
souls, both individual and national, to 
do justice, cost what it may. 

This call of the future is so exigent as 
easily to breed despair. But to distrust 
our gospel is to distrust our God. As in 


the days of the persecutions, no trial 
comes upon us greater than that which 
we can bear, if only we are strengthened 
by God. And is this not, after all, one 
of the very essential elements of our 
gospel, that whenever we dare face 
actual situations and actual human 
needs, whenever we find history shap- 
ing itself into problems to which we can 
see no answer, we have always with us 
the faith that we have a God as great as 
our moral tasks? Our human strength 
grows weak, but the spirit of our God 
is infinite. If we as churches can make 
ourselves co-workers with him, realiz- 
ing that God’s own ultimate reliance is 
upon spiritual rather than physical 
power, that the Kingdom of God which 
he establishes is to be a kingdom of the 
spirit, we may with untiring effort face 
these tasks, not in our own strength, but 
in the strength of him who is mighty to 
save. 
IV 

But we must serve together. Only 
as we are one, Jesus teaches us, will men 
believe he came from the Father. In 
this social-mindedness, made aggressive 
because as one great Christian family we 
believe in God and sacrificial because 
we believe in Jesus the Son of God, lies 
the strongest defense of the church 
against the powers of evil within the 
individual and within the world. For 
the final apologetic is not in philosophy 
or in science or in ecclesiastical author- 
ity. It is within the gospel which unites 
all Christians and brings the saving 
power of God to men through a united 
church. The Federal Council is out- 
standingly and unequivocally devoted 
to this gospel that gives life to all 
theologies and all churches. In the 
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unity of spirit which it expresses is a new 
efficiency for its constituent bodies. 
Together we defend our faith, together 
we undertake to bring Christ to the 
world and the world to Christ. No 
longer can the charge be brought against 
Protestantism that its freedom promises 
divisive counsels and the weakness that 
comes from internecine strife. We who 
dare to be Christians in ways our con- 
science bids are also united in spirit. 
Without weakening our loyalty to our 
respective inheritances from the past, 
we are rapidly coming to feel our com- 
mon mission and our common cause. 


Though our polities differ, our policy 
is His; though our formulas are our 
own, our lives are not our own, but 
His who has redeemed us by his precious 
blood. Our uniforms, our banners, our 
watchwords may differ, but we all serve 
the same Captain of our salvation. In 
our common service we can today as 
never before see the working of the 
Holy Spirit, by whose guidance and 
inspiration we shall co-operate to bring 
in the day when the kingdoms of the 
world shall be the kingdoms of our God 
and his Christ. And he shall reign for- 
ever and ever. 


TAOISM, AN APPRECIATION 


REV. GILBERT REID, D.D. 
International Institute of China, Shanghai, China 


Dr. REID in previous numbers of the Brsticat Worxp has published apprecia- 
tions of Islam and Buddhism. The present article enters a field of equal importance, 
but concerning which there is less familiarity on the part of American religious thinkers. 


My acquaintance with the teachings, 
books, and followers of Taoism has been 
nearly as long as my acquaintance with 
Confucianism, and growth in acquaint- 
ance has brought growth in appreciation. 
On my part there is today more than 
tolerance of another faith; there is real 
sympathetic appreciation. 

It is as a Christian and a missionary 


' that I view with admiration the funda- 


mental characteristics of Taoist doctrine. 
Just as to my mind there is no antago- 
nism between Christianity and Con- 
fucianism, if the essentials be considered, 
so in the same way Christianity and 


Taoism are not mutually antagonistic. 
In very much they are in accord, and in 
many ways they may be mutually help- 
ful. The Christian teacher, on his part, 
can find many a choice expression in the 
Taoist classics, containing high spiritual 
truths interpretive of the great teach- 
ings of Christianity. The sayings of 
Confucianism are useful in ethical in- 
struction, and those of Taoism in 
spiritual instruction. 

Both Taoism and Confucianism em- 
brace within themselves the teachings 
prior to the time of their special founders, 
Lao-tse and Confucius, just as Chris- 
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tianity includes the records of both the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures, In 
ancient time there was only one religion 
in China, which had been handed down 
from the earliest days. Confucianism 
and Taoism were only two branches of 
the one ancient faith, two schools of 
thought interpreting a revelation from 
God. The Confucian branch represents 
the more practical and ethical side of 
religion, while the Taoist branch repre- 
sents the more spiritual and mystical 
side. There are, indeed, but few refer- 
ences to the ancient books in Taoist 
literature, but the careful student will 
discern many religious ideas which were 
absorbed into the Taoist classic from 
the holy men before, just as one who 
drinks from a stream is drinking from a 
spring far up the mountains. 

1. The student of Taoism must be 
first impressed with its profound mes- 
sage concerning Tao, the “Way.” This 
word is best understood if translated 
as “universal Law,” or the “Law of 
Nature,” such a law being the way or 
course in which nature operates, or in 
which God, the great First Cause, 
known in Chinese as the Great Extreme, 
has been operating through the phe- 
nomena of the universe. Some have 
used the word “Reason” to translate the 
Chinese term, and thus an impression has 
been given out that Taoists are the 
rationalists of China, when more properly 
they should be called spiritualists and 
mystics. 5 

Another Chinese term, Ui, trans- 
lated as an “inner principle,” is almost 
interchangeable with Tao, so nearly so 
that in colloquial Chinese the two are 
used together, and are generally under- 
stood to denote doctrine or truth. If 


there is any sequence in the two terms, 
Law is preceded by principle. Thus in 
the first sentence of the Doctrine of the 
Mean, written by a spiritually minded 
disciple of Confucius, we are taught that 
first in order comes heaven or God, who 
is elsewhere called the Root of all things. 
Next in order comes the inner principle 
which emanates from God and is im- 
planted in all nature, animate and in- 
animate; with man this principle is 
spoken of as his moral nature. From 
the inner principle there comes universal 
Law or the Way, the particular thought 
being that God has a way in which this 
inner principle must reveal itself. From 
this universal Law there issues a teach- 
ing or a religion, this being the final and 
specific elaboration of the laws written 
on the heart by the indwelling Spirit of 
God. 
With the Confucian series Taoism has 
much in common; its emanations, how- 
ever, are set forth in simpler order in a 
threefold series. There is first heaven 
or God, then this universal Law, em- 
bracing in itself the inner principle, and 
then virtue or goodness instead of teach- 
ing or a religion. The term teaching or 
a religious system is suited better to the 
scholastic character of Confucianism, 
while the term virtue is suited to the 
spiritual character of Taoism. So close 
is the relation of God to his Law, as it 
works itself out in the universe and espe- 
cially in man, that the impersonal Law 
and the personal God are thought of as 
one and the same. Hence some have 
criticized Taoism, as they have criti- 
cized modern Confucianism, as being 
without God, as materialistic or atheistic. 
Thus, it is cited, Chu-fu-tsu of the 
Sung dynasty once used the expression 
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“Heaven is i or principle,” turning 
personality into a mere idea. The 
thought of this profound philosopher 
was rather that even heaven must 
conform to the ruling principles of the 
universe, and so thoroughly does he con- 
form thereto that both are brought 
together as one. In the same way 
Christ said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” 

The Taoist mystic also linked his 
idea of Law with God and made them 


_ one and the same. Lao-tse was a great 


monist. God as the origin of all must 
conform to the Law which he has im- 
planted in the universe and in man. 
Eternal Law binds God as it binds all 
mankind. Law is universal, it is eternal, 
it is one, it is God. To such a degree is 
this true, and so masterful is the sway 
of Law, that if human thought is to 
think of a series at all, Law is thought of 
as first and God as subsequent. Thus 
in the fourth chapter of the great classic 
it is said that this universal Law is as 
if it were the ancestor of the material 
universe, plainly teaching, as elsewhere 
it is taught, that before the heavens 
and the earth and all this material world, 
with its vegetable and animal life, there 
existed this eternal and universal Law. 
Then comes the paradoxical statement, 
“T do not know whose son it is; it seems 
to be before God.” That is, instead of 
Law being a son, it is a father, of God. 
This is, however, only a strong and strik- 
ing way of saying that Law, by which 
all the universe is governed, and from 
which it cannot escape, is everlasting, 
and so everlasting is it, and so supreme, 
that even God is bound by it and may 
be said to come after Law. In reality 
Law and God are alike everlasting. 


Chuang-tsu, the disciple of Lao-tse, 
and equally profound in his utterances, 
advances the same idea as to the priority 
of this universal Law. Here are his 
words: 

This is Law, it has emotion and sincerity, 

but it does nothing and is without bodily 
form. It can be transmitted, yet not 
received; it can be apprehended, yet not 
seen. It is itself the origin and the root 
(i.e., self-existent). Before there were the 
heavens and the earth, there it was, securely 
persisting. By it there came the mysterious 
existence of the spirits, and the mysterious 
existence of God. It produced the heavens; 
it produced the earth. It was before the 
Great Extreme (or the First Cause), yet 
may not be deemed high. It was beneath 
the Great Extreme, yet may not be deemed 
deep. It was before the heavens and the 
earth were produced, yet may not be deemed 
of long time. It grew up in highest antiq- 
uity, yet may not be deemed old. 
This is like the biblical expressions, “A 
thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday”; “From everlasting to ever- 
lasting Thou art God.” 

The first chapter of the classic of 
Lao-tse begins with a most concise 
statement of Tao or Law, distinguishing 
two kinds. The one is everlasting, the 
nameless, the ineffable; the other is not 
everlasting, and bears a name. From 
other passages we learn that one is 
heaven’s Law and the other man’s Law, 
but that man to attain to highest virtue 
must conform, not to his own ideas, but 
to the Law of God written on the heart. 

This distinction in the idea of Law, 
the two aspects of one and the same Law, 
is that Law has its eternal and Godward 
side, full of mystery and limitless, and 
also appears in time, is manifested in the 
phenomena of nature, and has a man- 
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ward side, capable of being compre- 
hended, and with definite limits and 
outward conditions. 

Thus the first chapter says: “Law 
which can be made into laws is not the 
eternal Law. The Name which can be 
named (i.e., used on human lips and 
which is an interpretation of the eternal 
Law) is not the everlasting Name. The 
Nameless One is the beginning of the 
heavens and the earth; the Nameable 
One is the mother of the material world.” 

These and other expressions cannot 
but attract the Christian and should 
command his appreciation. Though the 
Tao of Lao-tse does not have the same 
meaning as the Logos of John, also trans- 
lated into Chinese as Tao, yet this two- 
fold aspect of Tao or Law in the Taoist 
classic is like the twofold aspect of God 
as taught by the apostle John. “In the 
beginning was the Logos, and the Logos 
was with God, and the Logos was God. 
. ... All things were made by him. 
.... And the Logos became flesh.” 
Thus God on the one side is mystery, the 
unknowable; on the other, he is a mani- 
festation and known. The Logos is God 
in the aspect of being revealed, culminat- 
ing in a human incarnation. According 
to the Taoist idea, Law has these twofold 
aspects, both of which, but especially 
the aspect of manifestation, are con- 
cerned in bringing the material universe 
into being. The Taoist teaching, more- 
over, like that of Confucianism, being 
based on traditional conceptions, is that 
the world was not created, but passed 
through a process of evolution or emana- 
tion. In any case, the fundamental 
teaching is that the heavens and the 
earth and all the universe of nature are 
not everlasting; only Law or God is 


everlasting. Only Law, only God, is 
from the beginning, and all else has come 
therefrom. The cosmogony of Lao-tse 
does not explain the method of the 
world’s origin; it states the fact without 
any explanation. Law reveals itself 
in all the works of nature and in every 
individual being, and yet it existed 
before nature and man came into 
existence. “It is not merely immanent; 
it is supernatural and prenatural.” 

Another remarkable expression in the 
Taoist classic is this one: “Heaven and 
earth, and all material things, are born 
from Being, and Being is born from Non- 
Being.” In this the idea seems to be, 
first of all, an idea which is plainly 
intelligible, that all materiality comes 
from immateriality, and the concrete 
from the abstract. Elsewhere it is said 
that this universe comes from universal 
Law, which continues to abide in all 
the universe, imparting to all things and 
all men a particular and distinctive char- 
acter. From this passage there seems 
to be implied that this immateriality 
or this universal Law bears within itself 
a distinction, called Being and Non- 
Being, or Existence and Non-Existence. 
Before this material universe came into 
shape there was an unseen, immutable, 
and omnipresent Law, which is like 
Kant’s pure Form or Plato’s “Ideas,” 
but even this has a higher and lower 
state, the latter called Being and the 
former still more intangible and spiritual, 
demonimated as the great Nothing, as 
pure Non-Being. In this highest of all 
states the last vestige of anything mate- 
rial has disappeared. 

While thus distinguished as Being and 
Non-Being there is only One, called the 
eternal and universal Law. Thus in the 
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Confucian philosophy there is the Great 
Extreme or First Cause and the Absolute 
or Limitless, but the two are One. 

The highly spiritual and deeply mys- 
terious character of Tao or Law is 
brought out in another remarkable pas- 
sage: 

Looking for it, but yet invisible—it may 
be named Colorless. Listened for, but yet 
inaudible—it may be named Soundless. 
Grasping for it, but yet never attained— 
it may be named Subtle. These three can- 
not be analyzed; they blend and become 
Se Forever and continuously it 
remains the Nameless; it is ever reverting 
into the immaterial. It may be called 
the Form of the Formless, the Image of the 
Imageless; it may be called the trans- 
cendentally Abstruse. 

Here, then, is pure form; here is 
spirituality, transcendental and elusive, 
though the words “spirit” and “breath,” 
as used in the most ancient books, are 
here not used in the Taoist classic. The 
whole universe, and even God, become 
absorbed in the oneness of an infinite 
ideal. 

Chuang-tsu, the noted disciple of 
Lao-tse, has also the following reference: 
“Tao—Law—is without beginning and 
without end. Material things are born 
and die, they are never permanent, but 
now for better and now for worse, they 
are ceaselessly changing form.” 

The difference here described is that 
between the material and the imma- 
terial; the former is temporary, or at 
least had a beginning; the latter is from 
everlasting to everlasting, without be- 
ginning and without end. 

This distinction between materiality 
and immateriality, between the visible 
resultant and the primeval, spiritual 
cause, or eternal and universal Law, is 


the most valuable truth which Taoism 
unfolds in a great variety of expressions. 

To the Christian there is something 
unsatisfying in the failure to lay the 
same emphasis on God as on God’s Law. 
‘Still, there are a few sentences which may 
be quoted from Chuang-tsu. In one 
place we have these words: 

Human knowledge is limited, and yet 
by going on to what one does not know, he 
comes to know what is meant by heaven 
[or God]. He knows him as the Great 
Unity; he knows him as the Great Mystery; 
he knows him as the Great Illuminator; he 
knows him as the Great Equitable; he knows 
him as the Great Infinite; he knows him as 
the Great Hope; he knows him as the Great 
Destiny—this is ultimate knowledge. The 
Great Unity is everywhere . . . . the Great 
Destiny is to be depended upon. The 
ultimate end is God. By conformity comes 
enlightenment. He is the revolving centre. 
He is the beginning. 

And in another passage this religious 
philosopher says: “From of old the 
comprehension of Law must be preceded 
by a comprehension of heaven [or God]. 
Then follow all laws and virtues, and 
after a comprehension of law and virtue 
[religious and moral truth] come the 
virtues of brotherly love and righteous- 
ness.” 

In summing up this part of our appre- 
ciation I am inclined to make use of the 
prologue of John’s Gospel with a change 
in one word in English, though the same 
in Chinese: “In the beginning was the 
Law and the Law was with God and 
the Law was God, the same was in the 
beginning with God. And without him 
was not anything produced that was 
produced. .... And the Law was 
transformed into Nature, animate and 
inanimate, and we beheld its glory, the 
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glory as of the highest emanation of 
God, full of virtue and truth.” 

Having fully discussed the deep mean- 
ing of Tao or universal Law, as unfolded 
by Taoism more fully than by any other 
religious system, it is easy to pass on to 
other features of Taoism which command 
the Christian’s appreciation. These fea- 
tures may be considered less minutely, 
though their importance must be equally 


2. A second reason for appreciating 
Taoism, particularly from the Christian 
standpoint, is its teaching concerning 
Teh or virtue. This word of supreme 
significance is joined, as it should be, with 
Tao or Law. The last quotation made 
under the previous section shows the 
gradation of thought as understood by 
Taoist thinkers, namely, God, and then 
Law, and then complete moral character 
summed up in the two words Tao and 
Teh, or Law and virtue. The two ideas, 
Law and virtue, are linked together so 
inseparably that in thinking of the one 
we must think of the other. 

The Chinese language has no two 
words in more frequent use than Tao and 
Teh—Law and virtue—and they are 
generally combined to mean moral and 
religious truth, and sometimes religion. 
They represent the spiritual and inner 
side of religion, while Chiao or teaching, 
as used in Confucianism, represents the 
scholastic or outward side. According 
to Taoism virtue is the working and 
manifestation of Law. Greater than 
this material world as an illustration of 
Law is virtue. The term used is a com- 
prehensive one, including all the virtues. 
The word virtue used with the word 
Law is viewed as so important that the 
two together form the title of the great 


Taoist classic. “The appearance of 
comprehensive virtue,” said Lao-tse, “is 
none other than conformity to Law. 
The character of Law is impalpable and 
eluding.” Law is the root; virtue is 
the fruitage. 

This difference in the order of Law 
and virtue appears in another saying 
found in the great classic: 

Law germinates, virtue nourishes. 
Through the material world they are given 
form, by the forces of Nature they attain to 
completion. Therefore amongst all the 
varieties of the universe nothing should be 
so revered as Law or so honored as virtue. 
To thus revere Law and honor virtue does 
not come through any command, but ever 
arises spontaneously. Hence the saying 
that Law germinates, whilst virtue nour- 
ishes, brings up, feeds, brings to completion 
and maturity, rears and protects. To 
bring into being, but not to own, to act but 
not to rely on one’s action, to raise up but 
not to dominate: this is called profound 
virtue. 

Thus the origin of all the various 
forms of virtue, as the origin of the 
material universe, is eternal Law, but 
virtue, once produced, goes on forever, 
both in its task of developing to com- 
pletion all human character and in its 
various operations, from beginning to 
end, of correct soul-training. 

As Tao or Law has within itself a 
distinction—the divine and the human, 
the ineffable and the nameable—so 
virtue has a distinction—the superior 
and the inferior. The great teacher, 
after expressing this inner distinction, 
goes on to show the relation of Law to 
all the virtues in the following language: 
“Tn losing Law, virtue is lost. In losing 
virtue, brotherly love is lost. In losing 
brotherly love, righteousness is lost. In 
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losing righteousness, the sense of pro- 
priety is lost.” From this we see that 
every virtuous action must be traced 
back to eternal Law, summed up in the 
eternal God. 

Nothing is more important, in the 
Taoist conception, than character satu- 
rated with virtue, which in turn is the 
truest expression of the voice of God, 
speaking imperatively in every human 
soul. Every virtuous characteristic is 
attainable only through the possession 
of the essence of virtue, which is in 
perfect accord with unchanging Law or 
the mind of the Infinite. So the Chris- 
tian Scriptures: “Every good and per- 
fect gift cometh down from the Father 
of lights with whom there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.” 

3. Closely connected with this teach- 
ing concerning the supremacy of virtue 
is the cognate teaching concerning 
placidity or passiveness. The teaching 
is unique and full of the highest truth 
and greatest value. There are many 
references in the Taoist classic. 

Thus, from the section containing our 
last citation, there may be taken these 
lofty conceptions: “Superior virtue is 
non-virtue [i.e., does not attempt to be 
virtuous]. Hence it is real virtue. In- 
ferior virtue is bound not to lose virtue 
[or does not lose sight of virtue]. Hence 
it never becomes real virtue. Superior 
virtue is simply non-action, never striv- 
ing to act. Inferior virtue is action, 
again and again striving to act.” 

In Taoism there is used a word 
almost as frequently as the words which 
we translate Law and virtue. The word 
means tranquillity, stillness, quiescence. 
Here is one of the sayings tersely ex- 
pressed, “Attain to complete abstrac- 
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tion, preserve unalloyed tranquillity.” 
And again, “In returning to the root, 
this is called tranquillity.” By this is 
meant that a basic element of virtue is 
tranquillity. 

In another section the great teacher 
says: “I understand the advantages 
of inaction [i.e., non-assertion]. Few 
indeed realize the instruction of silence, 
and the advantage of inaction.” 

Still another section imparts instruc- 
tion contrary to the usual opinion of 
men: “In the pursuit of Tao or Law 
one is willing to decrease, until he reaches 
a state of non-action. By non-action 
there is nothing but can be done. To 
win the Empire, one must always be 
free of much doing. He who is a busy- 
body can never win the country.” 

This quality of putting one’s self into 
a state of quietness, but subject to higher 
influences, is taught again in these words: 
“Practice non-action; do the silent deed; 
have ambition to be without ambition; 
turn small things into great; make much 
out of little.” 

The sage or holy man, according to 
Taoism, is different from the Confucian 
conception. Lao-tse says: “The holy 
man abides bynon-assertion in his affairs, 
and practices the lessons of silence.” 

Chuang-tsu, the disciple of Lao-tse, 
adheres to the same idea, though not 
emphasized to the same degree. We cite 
one of his sayings: “What is Tao or 
Law? There is the Law of heaven and 
the Law of man. Inaction and compli- 
ance form the Law of heaven; action 
and entanglement the Lawofman. The 
Law of heaven is fundamental, the 
Law of man is accidental. The distance 
which separates them is vast. Let us all 
take heed thereto.” 
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Thus if man conforms to the Law of 
heaven, he will aspire after passivity, 
non-assertion, freedom from useless exer- 
tion and troublesome meddlesomeness. 
He will regard as nothing his own deeds, 
and give full play to the inner working 
of the Law of the ages and the spirit of 
the Infinite. 

By a process of non-action, i.e., by 
not forcing one’s self to do a thing, one 
is able to do most. By striving, one 
fails to reach the best results—this is the 
lower form of virtue. By submitting 
one’s self to the internal operations of 
Law the greatest results are reached— 
this is the higher form of virtue. It 
is by dependence on infinite power, 
rather than by self-assertion or personal 
exertion, that heaven finds scope for 
carrying out action in the soul. 

As with the individual, so with gov- 
ernment. The best way to rule a people 
is by having few enactments and by silent 
influence that avoids stirring up opposi- 
tion. Thus Lao-tse says: “The method 
of universal Law is to work silently, and 
by this method everything is done by 
and under Law.” If kings and rulers 
could only observe this, the whole world 
could be transformed. 

This feature of quietness is a great 
charm of Taoism. It is like the biblical 
expression, “In quietude and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength.” The 
true Taoist is the opposite of a busybody. 
He does not intermeddle in the affairs 
of others, but he persuades others and 
enjoins on himself to submit to the 
true path and the inner law of the 
Perfect One. 

Modern Christianity, with its insti- 
tutionalism and many organizations, 
societies, and committees, is rather the 


converse of such teachings as these 
of the Chinese mystic, but a choice ele- 
ment in Christianity through all the 
ages has drawn instinctively to this 
meditative aspect of spiritual religion, 
has made use of retreats, and has culti- 
vated self-abasement that “God may be 
all and in all.” In fact the best type of 
Christian thought and life is in close 
agreement with this fundamental teach- 
ing of Taoism. 

4. A fourth reason for appreciating 
Taoism is that it teaches that modesty 
and reserve are superior to ostentation 
and display. This self-abasement is 
but an element in placidity and non- 
action, as they in turn are a form of vir- 
tue. Lao-tse says: “Who tiptoes, tot- 
ters. Who straddles, stumbles. The 
self-displaying man cannot shine. An 
egotistic man is not distinguished. One 
who praises himself has no merit. The 
self-conceited cannot excel.” The idea 
is that one must hide himself under the 
cover of Law and virtue, which are per- 
fect, satisfying, eternal, and pervasive. 
The one who pushes himself forward 
is likely to diminish the glory and 
effectiveness of the Supreme and Infinite. 
This is like the Christian saying, ‘He 
that is first shall be last.” 

One more saying of Lao-tse, very 
similar to the one already quoted, still 
further substantiates this truth: “The 
Holy Man embraces unity and becomes 
the world’s model. He is not self- 
displaying, and thus he shines. He is 
not egotistic, and thus he is distin- 
guished. He does not praise himself, 
and thus he has merit. He is not self- 
conceited, and thus he excels.” These 
are sentiments closely allied with the 
sayings of Christ, and we may well say, 
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“They are hard to hear.” None the 
less they are great spiritual truths. 

5. A fifth teaching which every 
Christian can appreciate is that it is the 
weak who are to conquer the strong. 
One of Lao-tse’s sayings is this: “In 
the world nothing is so delicate and 
flexible as water, yet for attacking that 
which is hard and strong, nothing sur- 
passes it. There is nothing that can 
take its place. The weak conquer the 
strong, the tender conquer the hard. 
Everyone knows this, but no one prac- 
tices it.”” This is like the saying of the 
apostle Paul, ‘God chose the weak 
things of the world that he might put to 
shame the things that are strong, and 
the base things of the world, and the 
things that are despised did God choose, 
yea, and the things that are not, that 
he might bring to naught the things 
that are.” This teaching fits in with 
the two previous ones concerning quiet- 
ness and self-effacement, non-action and 
modesty. 

6. This exaltation of weakness over 
all brute force, of the delicate over 
hardness, fits in with the sixth feature 
of Taoism, viz., that peace is better 
than strife. There are several pas- 
sages illustrating this idea. One is as 
follows: ‘He who by the aid of eternal 
Law assists the ruler of men, does not 
rely on arms to conquer the world. 
Where armies are quartered, there 
briars and thorns grow up. After a 
great war there comes the year of 
famine. A good man is determined, 
and goes no farther. He ventures not 
to take by force.” 

Again Lao-tse says: “Even beauti- 
ful arms cannot make them auspicious 
weapons. Even inanimate Nature de- 


spises them. Hence, he who follows 
the laws of the universe has nothing to 
do with them. Soldiers are instruments 
of ill omen, they are not agents for the 
Princely Man. Only when it is un- 
avoidable does he use them. What he 
prizes most is quiet and peace. He will 
not praise a victory. To praise a vic- 
tory means to rejoice in the slaughter of 
men.” Farther on in the same section 
he adds: “The slayer of multitudes 
should bitterly weep and lament.” 
These remarkable, most unusual, well- 


nigh unbelievable, teachings of the 
great Taoist teacher stand forth with 


_ distinctness, a message to the world as 


well as to China. The very last sen- 
tence in the Taoist classic sums it all 
up in these words: “The Law of the 
holy man is to act but not to strive.” 
While elsewhere the idea is one of 
non-action, the idea here seems to be 
that while non-action is the ideal, yet 
if one must act, he must not go so far as 
to strive; or possibly the idea is, that 
while the holy man—a model to all 
others—must place himself in a state 
of passivity, full scope is given to the 
Law of heaven to act in and through 
him, but never to the extent of strife, 
struggle, or warfare. 

We seem to hear the words of the 
ancient Hebrew prophet, as he looked 
forward to the Coming One: “He 
shall not strive nor cry aloud.” We 
seem to face in another form the gentle, 
forgiving spirit of Christ—the great 
Logos appearing in China before he 
appeared in Judea. 

7. A seventh attractive feature of 
Taoism is that it teaches our duty to be 
good to all. Thus Lao-tse says: “The 
good I meet with goodness, the bad 
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I also meet with goodness; goodness is 
virtue. The faithful I meet with faith- 
fulness, and the faithless I meet with 
faithfulness. Faithfulness is virtue.” 
Thus Christ in many ways taught that 
we should love those who hate as well 
as those who love, even as God’s love 
goes forth to the good and the bad alike. 
Lao-tse in one clause of only four charac- 
ters says we should “requite hatred with 
virtue,” like the biblical saying, ‘“‘Recom- 
pense evil with good.” 

This teaching is the highest form of 
all human teaching; it brings the Law 
which governs God into the activities of 
man—God’s grace and man’s love, uni- 
versal in their scope, without discrimina- 
tion or partiality. 

8. An eighth attraction is the teach- 
ing concerning immortality, shown in 
one sentence in Lao-tse’s classic, viz.: 
“One may die but not perish—this is 
everlasting life.” In many ways Tao- 
ism has brought to human hearts a 
feeling of satisfaction by the hope per- 
petually taught of life after death, life 
immortal, and life with a spiritualized 
body. 

The Taoist looks forward to the 
dwelling of the immortals; the Chris- 
tian looks forward to eternal life. The 
Taoist believes that through proper 
training life becomes perpetual; the 
Christian realizes that time is only a 
part of eternity, and that death is only a 
passing from a lower form of existence 
to a higher. Both Taoism and Chris- 
tianity have the hope of immortality 
and the thought of a spiritual body 
transformed from this body of flesh and 
blood, of animal passions, and restricted 
capabilities. Both are cheered by the 
belief that in the future life one passes 


from earth into the greater power and 
happier conditions of God’s great uni- 
verse. 

g. The last feature of Taoism which 
the Christian can appreciate is that he 
who does right—he who follows Law and 
possesses virtue—need fear no harm. 
“Venomous reptiles do not sting him, 
fierce beasts do not seize him, birds of 
prey do not strike him.” 

Chuang-tsu has also words of consola- 
tion for the good man in the face of 
threatened danger: “The man of per- 
fect virtue cannot be burnt by fire, nor 
drowned in water, nor hurt by frost 
or sun, nor torn by wild bird or beast. 
Happy under prosperous and adverse 
circumstances alike, cautious as to what 
he discards and what he accepts— 
nothing can harm him.” 

Many passages in the Scriptures, 
especially in the Psalms, have the same 
lesson of hope and confidence. He who 
does the will of God has God’s pro- 
tection and need fear no harm. Thus 
the psalmist has spoken his message of 
consolation, which has stayed the souls 
of martyrs: “There shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy tent, for he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone. Thou shalt tread upon the lion 
and adder; the young lion and the 
serpent shalt thou trample under thy 
feet.” 

These nine specifications of Taoist 
teachings cannot but awaken surprise 
and admiration in the thought of the 
Christian and particularly of the Chris- 
tian missionary. The Christian should 
give thanks to God for thus imparting 
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so many truths to the people of China 
through all these centuries of the past. 

Lao-tse as a person is wrapped in 
uncertainty, but a benign influence has 
flowed forth from his life, made articulate 
in his words, which form a gem in Chinese 
literature. Whatever be the defects 


in the followers of Lao-tse, as in the 
followers of Christ, our admiration goes 
forth to both Lao-tse and Christ, and 
we believe in perfect confidence that 
their goodness, or grace, or truth, or 
gentleness, all come from God, “to 
whom be all the glory.” 


RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Il. MYSTICISM 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
; Rochester, New York 


The transition from Catholicism to 
mysticism seems at first so sharp that 
it is almost as if one had entered into a 
different world. Catholicism stands out 
against the sky-line of life in such massive 
form that it commands the attention and 
anxious regard even of those who are 
without serious interest in religion. It 
seeks to lay its hand on the helm of 
human life and to direct all affairs down 
to the smallest details, in order that 
humanity may reach the eternal harbor. 
It glories in the outward marks of great- 
ness and symbols of authority—vast 
buildings, powerful organizations of 
men, priests robed in splendor, pompous 
processions, mysterious pantomimes, and 
gorgeous liturgies—all calculated to 
impress and subdue even the most rebel- 
lious. It shrinks not from calling upon 
armies and navies to do battle for its 
cause and to destroy its foes. It has 


gone so far as to seek to divide the terri- 
tories of the earth among its faithful 
servants. 

Mysticism, on the contrary, loves 
retirement. It seeks to dwell within 
the secret recesses of the soul. It 
cherishes secluded and lonely places 
where it may give itself to meditation 
and aspiration undisturbed. It stig- 
matizes worldly ambition and worldly 
power as vain, and cherishes instead the 
inner contemplation and vision of the 
heavenly. It scorns material and fleshly 
things while it revels in the unseen and 
worships in the spirit. Catholicism and 
mysticism seem to be in direct antithesis. 
On closer analysis, however, it may turn 
out that there comes into view such a 
close affinity between them that we are 
unable any longer to regard mysticism 
merely as a reaction against Catholicism, 
but to see in it one of the chiefest sup- 
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ports of that great system. At any rate, 
many famous mystics have found their 
home in the Catholic church. 

The word “mystic” is connected 
with the Greek word which is trans- 
literated “mystery” in English and, 
like it, is derived from a root meaning 
“‘to close or shut.”” A mystery is some- 
thing hidden or secret. Among the 
Greeks there were secret religious orders 
whose members were initiated by sub- 
mitting to ceremonies unknown to out- 
siders and by which they were supposed 
to become the recipients of a species of 
higher enlightenment and thus to enter 
into oneness of life with the divinity 
in whose name these ceremonies were 
observed. The door to this higher light 
was closed to the uninitiated. In the 
course of time the term mysticism has 
become detached from any necessary 
connection with the observance of se- 
cret ceremonies. Anyone may now be 
called a mystic who claims to have 
received into the secrecy of his spirit a 
higher knowledge than can be imparted 
by the ordinary methods of intelligence. 
The term mysticism may be used as 
descriptive of this attitude of mind or, 
more properly, of the theory that sup- 
ports it. 

One might ask, Does mysticism as a 
state of mind spring from the ancient 
Mysteries? It may be that the theory 
of insight which bears the name of 
. mysticism among Christians is one of 
the consequences of introducing the 
practice of the Mysteries into early 
Christian communities; but these Mys- 
teries themselves are rooted deeply in 
that sense of awe and ignorance that 
comes over men everywhere, in crude 
civilizations and in the most refined, 


when they face the baffling problem of 
the meaning of the world. The Inex- 
plicable stares at man on every hand 
and the deep depression which he feels 
in the face of it begets a reaction in his 
soul. He struggles to gain by one grand 
leap into the unknown the possession of 
those eternities which he seeks in vain 
by the slow and laborious processes of 
piecemeal study. 

Does mysticism, then, stand for a 
religious view of things? Not in the 
narrow sense of religion as faith in a 
higher person. But in that looser sense 
of religion which denotes the soul’s com- 
mitment to the highest meaning of all 
reality it is descriptive of a type of 
religion. Indeed, the thoroughgoing 
mystic would claim that mysticism is 
the essence of all religion and contains 
the hidden truth in all religions. All 
else is incidental or secondary for him. 
Christian mysticism claims to be the 
true and final interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. 

The true mystic devotes himself 
supremely to the cultivation of what he 
calls the inner life. Nuw, inasmuch as 
every kind of religion is rooted ulti- 
mately in some quality of the human 
spirit, mysticism is very intimately 
related to religion universally and may 
be affiliated with any and every kind. 
Mystics everywhere have an inner like- 
ness to one another, but they are likely 
to differ as the religions with which they 
are connected differ from one another. 
The Christian mystic and the Moham- 
medan mystic will be mutually sympa- 
thetic, but each of them will bear some 
of the special chracteristics of his reli- 
gious connections. Similarly with re- 
gard to the mystics of other faiths. 
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Mysticism may suffer modification ac- 
cording to the kind of positive religion 
with which it may be associated, but 
it seeks to find the ultimate in them all. 
It tries to penetrate to that which under- 
lies all the different religions and also 
to transcend them and melt their many 
colors in the pure, white light of perfect 
truth. Their worship, their social cus- 
toms, their organizations, their creeds, 
are only symbols of that which is higher 
than they, only temporary resting- 
places for the human spirit as it rises to 
the height of that supreme experience 
when it is one with the ultimate reality 
—whatever these words may mean. 
If, then, mysticism is religion, it is also 
more than religion, in the common sense 
of that term. It is that out of which 
religion rises and that in which religion 
culminates. So, at least, its advocates 
in substance affirm. 

This is not the same as to reduce all 
religions to the one level. All religions 
have their symbols by which they seek 
to express the ultimate truth to which 
they strive to attain, but some of them 
reach up vastly higher than others and 
minister more effectually to the soul’s 
progress. Mysticism does not reject 
the supremacy of Christianity among 
religions unless it find some other faith 
that brings the soul nearer to its goal. 
Mysticism may profess to be the true 
interpretation of Christianity and there- 
with the final interpretation of all reli- 
gion. 

It is possible to distinguish different 
types of mysticism according as they 
accentuate this or that function of the 
human spirit. Their interpretations of 
Christianity will differ correspondingly. 
There is what we may call an aesthetic 


mysticism, which exalts the worth of the 
feeling experience. As the material 
world around us communicates itself to 
us through our physical senses, so also 
through the higher sensibility the world 
of higher being registers itself upon our 
receptive spirituality and emancipates 
us from bondage to the things of physical 
sense. As the painter looking upon a 
scene in nature finds that it reflects 
itself upon his soul in a manner unknown 
to the mere physicist or biologist, and 
as he tries to reveal his secret to his 
fellows by the magic strokes of his brush; 
as the musician catches rhythms and 
detects harmonies in the universe which 
remain unrecorded by the finest and 
most sensitive instruments known to 
science because they belong to a differ- 
ent order of sensation, so the spirit of 
the mystic as it lies open to the impress 
of the spiritual world feels floating into 
itself that Reality of all existence which 
eye hath not seen and ear hath not 
heard but which the Infinite Spirit con- 
veys to our higher sensibility. In this 
“absolute sensation,” as it has been 
called, that whole of reality of which 
only fragments are disclosed to the 
artist and the musician comes to us in an 
instant. Then are we at rest. Then 
are we satisfied. Such a mysticism, if 
professedly Christian, would interpret 
Christianity as the religion of pure, 
simple, unalloyed, perfect feeling, the 
religion of perfect peace. 

There is a speculative mysticism, a 
mysticism based on the primacy of 
thought. “I think,” said the great 
Descartes, “therefore I am.” Thought 
possessed, for him, the solution of the 
riddle of the universe. The great specu- 
lative and psychological movements of 
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the last three centuries are a modern 
tribute to the greatness of thought. 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle virtu- 
ally said the same of old when they 
sought to disclose its mysterious powers 
to their hearers. Logicians have sought 
to unfold the immanent order in it. 
Idealist philosophers have sought to 
construct a universe for our human 
intelligence under its sole imperial 
authority. “My God, I think thy 
thoughts after thee,”’ said a votary of 
thought. There is an Absolute Thought 
which is the truth of all our individual 
thinking and the guaranty of its trust- 
worthiness, say many. Who has not 
felt a mighty inspiration as he discovers 
that he can enter into this thought- 
universe and make it hisown? Yet the 
processes of our actual thinking are 
often slow and faltering. Our best 
reasoning is precarious at times. The 
axioms of an earlier generation may be 
a source of skepticism ina later. Science 
proceeds by means of regular processes, 
but she splits up the world of our think- 
ing into sections and places an interro- 
gation-point after everything. Nothing 
is settled hereby. Even idealistic phi- 
losophy proceeds to its discovery of its 
Absolute by the slow and involved 
method of construing it through its 
self-revelation in the relative and mani- 
fold. But mysticism professes to know 
the Absolute from within and by im- 
mediate communion with the Totality 
of all things. 

There is also an ethical mysticism, a 
mysticism that professes identity with 
the Absolute Will. The theory reposes 
on the consciousness of moral compul- 
sion which is felt so mightily by some 
people. In all ages and among all 


peoples there have been persons who 
took a path in life all their own, defying, 
perchance, hoary traditions and sacred 
customs and even setting their own will 
against the weight of a world, because 
they felt they could do no other. These 
people say that a voice within, like the 
daemon of Socrates, speaks to them in 
great crises of their lives, saying, “This 
is the way; walk thou in it.” They 
are found in the greatest numbers at 
turning-points of human history and 
they prove to be rallying-centers for 
men of less firm conviction; or they 
bring terror to their friends and wrath 
upon themselves by a stubborn adher- 
ence to a sense of duty that often seems 
unreasonable to others and of which 
they can give no reasoned account to 
themselves. They have heard the 
Voice and that is enough for them. 
When such an attitude of mind is treated 
as a philosophic principle grounding an 
ethical interpretation of the world, we 
have ethical mysticism. Kant’s great 
doctrine of the Categorical Imperative, 
the absolute dictum of the self-legislative 
practical reason, the moral law which 
demands its own fulfilment and refuses 
to be identified with any particular or 
empirical act, is an instance of this 
ethical mysticism. 

Summing up the results of our study 
thus far we can say: There is a tendency 
to mysticism in all men, but the strength 
of it varies in different peoples and 
different individuals. Men commonly 
experience uprisings of feeling that 
carry them on irresistibly toward some 
end which they would never have 
deliberately chosen; or they have in- 
tuitions of unseen things, visions of 
higher worlds, anticipations of coming 
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events, which hold their minds en- 
chained and with which they would not 
part, though there may seem no way of 
proving the truth of these foregleams; 
or they experience the constraining 
power of some greater personality or 
higher will, and the bondage to it is 
dearer to them than liberty itself. 
When the attempt is made to unfold 
a philosophy on such a basis we have 
genuine mysticism. Mysticism, then, 
is a philosophy. It is a philosophy 
that aspires to be a religion by securing 
for men the high results that religion 
seeks. If, in the narrower view of it, 
we may call it a philosophy of religion, 
it is a philosophy of religion that takes 
the mystical element in religion and 
attempts to treat that as the essence 
of all religion. 

As a philosophy mysticism has a 
threefold aspect: first, it is a theory of 
knowledge; secondly, it is a theory of 
existence; thirdly, it is a theory of life. 
In each of these it has a positive and 
a negative side. As a theory of knowl- 
edge, negatively, it points out the limi- 
tations of the methods of logic and of 
science. Neither an analysis of the 
processes of thought nor a synthesis of 
particulars can lead us beyond the 
partial and incomplete. The All, the 
Totality, the Infinite, lie beyond and 
cannot be approached by the dissection 
of present knowledge or by adding por- 
tion to portion. Agnosticism and de- 
spair can be avoided only by renouncing 
the pride of intellect and laying one’s 
soul open to the Infinite. Then, posi- 
tively, we know the All because it has 
become our very self. As a theory of 
existence it denies the reality of things 
perceived by sense, because these are 


only transient. Only that which for- 
ever is, truly is. The particular objects 


we know are only the notes in an 


eternal harmony. The separate notes 
are nothing in themselves, and as long 
as we think of them we never catch the 
tune. The notes are lost in the tune. 
That alone remains. Asa theory of life, 
mysticism seeks to raise men above 
legalism and tradition with their atten- 
tion to specific acts, by which no man 
can be saved, and to lead.men to the 
absolute surrender which puts one in 
possession of the power of the Infinite 
Will. Then only have we attained. 
Then only are we saved from the love 
of the changing and temporary. Then 
only are we delivered from the passions 
and aims that feed on the things which 
pass away. 

Without pursuing the general study 
of mysticism farther we may now point 
out more specifically the interpretation 
it puts upon Christianity. We shall 
begin the examination of Christian 
mysticism by indicating the degree of 
prominence it obtains in the whole 
Christian movement and then proceed to 
indicate its outstanding characteristics, 
its method, and, finally, its strength and 
its weakness as a spiritual movement. 


1. The Appearing of Mysticism in 
Historical Christianity 

Mysticism as a philosophy of the 
Christian religion finds ample footing 
in the faith of the early communities 
of believers. The earliest believers, 
being mostly Jews or proselytes, natu- 
rally carried with them into the new faith 
the deep regard for dreams, trances, 
visions, and apparitions which remained 
over in Judaism after divination, sooth- 
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saying, and witchcraft had been put 
under the ban. Through these abnor- 
mal experiences messages came to them, 
sometimes from the mouths of angel 
visitants and sometimes directly from 
their god, conveying an intelligence of 
things in a higher realm than could be 
reached by the common mind of men. 
There were ecstatic experiences when the 
subject was carried into the heavenly 
world and heard and saw unspeakable 
things. The Jewish prophetic inspi- 
ration, the sense of being the instrument 
of the Spirit of the Lord, the conscious- 
ness of an inward burden of the Lord 
and of the possession of a foresight of 
things to come, was cherished and inten- 
sified in Christians. The range of this 
gift was greatly widened so as to be en- 
joyed by multitudes of common believers 
if not by all of them. These things and 
the extraordinary powers that accom- 
panied them were looked upon as marks 
of the special favor of God. Mystical 
utterances of a profound order occur 
not infrequently in the Hebrew and 
Jewish Scriptures, especially in the later 
pre-Christian days: “As the hart pant- 
eth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee,O God.” “Cast me 
not away from thy presence and take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me.” ‘My 
soul waiteth in silence for God only.” 
“He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the most high shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” “Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit and whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?” “When 
I awake, I am still with thee.”” These 
sayings relate to spiritual states that 
do not seem capable of being placed 
under the action of the logical intelli- 
gence. 


The New Testament abounds in mys- 
tical utterances. The Synoptic Gospels 
ascribe some of them to Jesus: “Blessed 
are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God.” “Blessed art thou 
.... for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven.” “No one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; neither doth 
any know the Father, save the Son and 
he to whom the Son willeth to reveal 
him.” Jesus himself is said to have 
assured his disciples that he would be 
a mystical presence with them: “Where 
two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” The tendency to emphasize 
these experiences grew with the acces- 
sion of converts from the Graeco-Roman 
peoples, who brought with them into the 
Christian communion a vague yearning 
and reverence for the secret and ineffable 
in life, and they naturally viewed the 
Christian message and rites as bringing 
these to men in a fuller sense than had 
ever been known before. Paul has much 
to say to his Greek readers on the theme 
of the higher knowledge obtained 
through the Spirit of Christ, which was 
to him the same as the Spirit of God. 
One or two quotations here must suffice: 
“We speak a wisdom not of this world, 
God’s wisdom in a mystery, even the 
wisdom that hath been hidden. Things 
which eye saw not and ear heard not, 
God hath revealed unto us through the 
Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea the deep things of God.” 
This inward illumination of Paul’s be- 
came the very presence of the Son of 
God within him: “It pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me..... I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood.” The 
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experience was one that transformed 
his very being. “We all with unveiled 
face, beholding as in a mirror the glory 
of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even 
as from the Lord the Spirit.” These 
experiences were to him revelations of 
abiding realities in contrast with the 
passing things of this world: “We look 
not at the things that are seen but 
at the things that are not seen; for 
the things that are seen are temporal, 
but the things that are not seen are 
eternal.” 

The mystical tendency is greatly 
accentuated in the Johannine writings 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
heavenly and the earthly stand apart; 
the latter at best is only a symbol of the 
former. Similarly also as respects flesh 
and spirit, God and man or the world: 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh 
and that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit.” “Men loved the darkness 
rather than the light.” ‘He that is of 
the earth is of the earth and of the earth 
he speaketh: he that cometh from 
heaven is above all.” “Ye are of this 
world; I am not of this world.” The 
things of the earth are only “copies of 
the things in the heavens” at best, and 
not the heavenly things themselves. 
The former are the “things that are 
shaken’”’ and will be removed, while the 
latter cannot be shaken and remain for- 
ever. Correspondingly, there is a higher 
enlightenment, even an enlightenment 
that makes men one with God: By faith 
men “endure as seeing him who is in- 
visible.” They come to the heavenly 
city and to God himself. ‘Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One and ye know 
all things. .... Ye need not that any 


one teach you.” “We are of God: he 
that knoweth God heareth us.” Here 
is the life of supreme love. “He that 
loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God.” ‘The new birth, the new knowl- 
edge, the love of God, are all one. In 
this believers are made one with God 
and Christ: “If a man love me he will 
keep my word; and my father will love 
him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him.” There is a 
penetration of their being with Christ 
and God. “I in them and thou in me, 
that they may be perfected into one.” 
Here appears, at least on first glance, 
the realization of the mystical longing. 
Passages of such import as the foregoing 
might be indefinitely multiplied. Mys- 
ticism sees in them the utterance of the 
very essence of the Christian religion. 
While the mystical expressions of the 
New Testament retain the strong moral 
coloring of the Jewish faith, the ethical 
spirit is much less manifest in the mys- 
ticism of the ancient Catholic church 
and at times seems to fall entirely away. 
When the Christian communion became 
gentile and began to naturalize itself 
in the world, the sluices by which the 
mingling types of spiritual life in the 
Graeco-Roman world flowed into it were 
thrown wide open, with the result 
that the mystical tendencies in early 
Christianity asserted themselves with 
increasing strength and took on more 
and more the character of the non- 
ethical spiritual yearnings of the age. 
Then, too, the more the church found 
itself in organized opposition to the 
secular power of Rome the more deeply 
her communicants felt that their ideal 
must be the purely spiritual and the 
more it needed a mystical interpretation 
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of the universe as a support. Several 
types of mysticism became prominent. 

In Montanism the heated and florid 
Phrygian imagination was fired by the 
idea that in the bestowal of the Paraclete 
by Christ the summit of spiritual possi- 
bility lay open to all those who would 
obey the law of its impartation. By 
ecstatic experience, furthered by the 
ascetic life, the human spirit could 
become identical with the Holy Spirit 
and able to utter truth that transcended 
the teachings of the Christian tradition 
as much as these transcended the Jewish 
law. These utterances could be sub- 
jected to no outer test, but carried their 
authority in themselves. Absolute pro- 
phetic inspiration was obtained. 

In the movement known as Gnos- 
ticism, that threatened to make the 
Christian gospel a revealed philosophy 
and the Christian church a pagan 
mystery-society, there was an effort to 
unite the faith in the divine saviorhood 
of Christ ‘with a speculative cosmology 


and systems of secret initiations that. 


introduced men to the ultimate knowl- 
edge that would redeem them from the 
delusions of materiality and the sins that 
issued from error, and imparted to them 
the bliss of becoming an organ of divinity. 
On account of the immoral pagan prac- 
tices associated with it and on account 
of its nullification of the real character 
of many Christian traditions, it was 
rejected by the church, but its power 
was not overthrown. In the revived 
Platonism represented by such great 
thinkers as Plotinus and Porphyry the 
inner spirit of Gnosticism was restored 
and made the very nerve of the Christian 
dogma. In the neo-Platonic system 
there was a theory of the origin of the 


material world through a descending 
series of emanations from the One (God) 
that is above all existence and a theory 
of the re-ascent of the human soul to 
that supreme region from which it 
originated, till it is again one with God, 
“the alone with the Alone.” This is 
made out to be the Christian redemp- 
tion. This is the theory that, in its 
essence, underlies the dogma of the two 
natures of Christ and the Trinity. 
Hence we may say that in the ancient 
creeds and the ritual that was insepa- 
rable from them mysticism received its 
christening and became established in 
the right of Christian citizenship. 

The meditations and speculations of 
the great Augustine took up the parable 
of mysticism and, by interweaving it 
into his own profound spiritual expe- 
riences, the activities of the Catholic 
church, the Christian Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, and the great 
conception of history as unfolding the 
fulfilment of a universal divine govern- 
ment, he secured for mysticism a domi- 
nating influence in the church of the 
West. In the mediaeval Western church 
the mystical tendency became prolific 
in producing great spiritual struggles 
and enterprises. It fostered the spirit 
of protest against the worldliness and 
corruption of the Roman church and 
stirred up rebellion against her author- 
ity. It awoke into speculative inquiry 
great theologians, like Hugo and Richard 
de St. Victor, Bonaventura, and Thomas 
Aquinas, and laid the foundation of 
modern Catholic orthodoxy. It created 
free religious associations of men in 
various countries for the cultivation 
of an independent piety. It helped 
to arouse the zeal of preachers like 
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St. Bernard, ecclesiastics like Hildebrand, 
saints like Francis. It helped pave the 
way for the Protestant Reformation. 
The quietism of Madame Guyon and the 
warm piety of Catholic Modernists are 
evidences of its survival in Catholicism. 

Mysticism has had a large place in 
Protestantism. The “inner word” of 
the Anabaptists, outranking and inter- 
preting the written or outer word, the 
all-sufficient “faith” of Luther, the 
“secret witness of the Spirit” of Calvin 
and his followers, the “spiritual uni- 
verse’”’ of Boehme, the “inner light” 
that George Fox and the Quakers recog- 
nized in the soul of every man, the “soul 
liberty” of the Baptists, the “heart- 
religion” of the Pietists and Moravians, 
the “perfect love” of the Wesleyans, the 
“visions” of Swedenborg, and the zeal 
of the numerous present-day religious 
bodies professing a higher knowledge, 
all bear testimony to the continuance 
of the mystical temper in great force 
among Protestants. It is reflected in 
not a few of the hymns in popular 
use among the Protestant churches. 
The neo-Platonic character of two famil- 
iar modern hymns may be exhibited by 
quoting a stanza from each: 


Eternal Light! eternal Light! how pure the 
soul must be, 
When, placed within thy searching sight, 
It shrinks not, but with calm delight 
Can live and look on thee! 
and 
Breathe on me, breath of God! 
Until my heart is pure, 
Until with thee I will one will 
To do or to endure. 


2. Outstanding Characteristics of 
Christian Mysticism 
a) The spirit of Christian mysticism 
is both critical atid speculative. It is 


critical because it aims at simplicity and 
directness in religion. Feeling that in 
the Christian faith religion comes to per- 
fection, it finds that perfection in the 
immediacy of the soul’s relation to God. 
The Christian soul finds itself in God 
and God in itself. God is nearer than 
all else to the soul, the life of its life, and 
hence there can be no need of mediation 
between the soul and God. Whatever 
may come between them brings dark- 
ness and not light. All that lies beyond 
this inward union is secondary and if it 
tend to obscure or interfere with the 
soul’s consciousness of its God it is of 
no account or worse than useless. 
Hence the indifference which thorough- 
going Christian mystics commonly feel 
toward the mere externals of religion. 
Hence the attempt to penetrate through 
the traditions, the customs, the cere- 
monies, the forms of organization, and 
all the other drapery of historical Chris- 
tianity and to discover the eternal 
essence that lies concealed behind it all. 
It seeks to realize here on earth the reli- 
gious experience which men hope for in 
heaven. But in discovering the essence 
of Christianity it becomes necessarily 
speculative. For if it is in Jesus Christ 
that men find their final salvation, then 
it is in him that this immediacy with 
God is found. It then becomes impos- 
sible to escape the task of relating this 
experience Christward with the expe- 
rience Godward in such a way that the 
two become one. This calls for the pro- 
foundest religious speculation and creates 
the very dogmas whose interpolation into 
the relation between the soul and God 
obscures the immediacy of the divine 
enlightenment. Yet against these very 
dogmas mysticism voices a protest. 
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b) The spirit of Christian mysticism 
is both individualistic and universalistic. 
The mystic is interested in the move- 
ments of his own soul. The ancient 
Christian mystics were the fathers of the 
modern psychology of religion. They 
it was who taught us to analyze and 
estimate the worth of our inner expe- 
riences of conflict, defeat, and victory 
and to perceive in those battlefields 
hidden from the view of the mere out- 
sider the greatest tragedies and triumphs 
in the story of all the worlds. It was 
they who discovered in the inner recesses 
of man’s soul the highest working of those 
mighty forces that constitute the uni- 
verse. Is it any wonder that a Bernard 
of Clairvaux should traverse the passes 
of the Alps surrounded by scenes of the 
most marvelous beauty and grandeur 
without uttering a single word that 
would indicate that these things made 
any lasting impression on his mind? 
For his eye was turned inward to con- 
template those vaster scenes, of which 
the grandest natural scenery could be 
only a sensuous reflection, in which he 
stood nearer to the ultimate Sublime and 
Beautiful in the presence of which all 
the things of sense shrank away abashed. 

In the life of the soul the Christian 
mystic sees the final word of the Chris- 
tian revelation. Without it the Chris- 
tian Scriptures would be only childish 
prattle. In the living soul he has found 
the pearl of great price. The gospel 
stories of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, 
and the Lost Son are parables of the 
wanderings of the soul from its true self 
and its coming to itself again. The 
mystic’s Christ is not a historic human 
individual, but the Indwelling One. 
For him the essence of the distinctive 


Christian revelation is found to be, 
“Christ in me.” For him the essence 
of the Christian redemption is expressed 
in the words, “I have been crucified 
with Christ; and it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me.” For 
him the essence of all Christian activity 
is expressed in the consciousness, “Not 
I, but the grace of Christ which was with 
me.” In other words, he is persuaded 
that in examining his own spirit-life he 
is using a plumb line that reaches down 
to the depths of Christ, of God. 

Here we are reminded that the ulti- 
mate secret of the mystic’s interest in 
the individual soul lies in his hope of 
finding there a Something More than 


- himself, the Soul of all souls, in which or 


in whom all souls are first lost to them- 
selves and afterward find themselves 
again. What better lot, he asks, can 
fall to a man than that he should lose 
his own narrow, empirical self in the 
Infinite Self? Thus is it true that he 
who loses his soul in this world shall 
keep it to life eternal. Why should 
anyone wish to preserve to himself a 
self-existence which is after all only a 
selfish existence? The worth of the 
individual lies, not in the fact that he is 
an individual, but in the truth that 
when he truly finds himself, the Uni- 
versal is all the Self he desires. 

c) Christian mysticism seeks the at- 
tainment of pure spirituality, but is 
inseparably united with materiality. 
In common with all other mystics, the 
Christian mystic is powerfully con- 
scious of the opposition between the 
spirit and the flesh in man and between 
spirituality and materiality in the uni- 
verse that reflects the soul of man. He 
seeks the transformation of his whole 
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being into spiritual existence and the 
transmutation of the whole of existence 
into a spiritual world. The Christian 
mystic’s heaven is a condition of exist- 
ence that may be defined as “‘the spirits 
of just men made perfect.” It will be 
a condition of pure spiritual love. If 
he loves others, if he loves himself, it is 
for the sake of the love of God, that is, 
for a purely spiritual love, a love which 
is unconnected with physical relations. 
The holy city for which he looks is a 
heavenly city, which is lighted and filled 
with God. He sings of that city alone 
and is interested in no other. He pines 
for that city and is willing to forego all 
earthly joys and comforts for its dear 
sake. How vain and worthless are all 
earthly cities and their wealth! Ber- 
nard’s great hymn “Hora Novissima,” 
done into English by J. M. Neale under 
the title, ‘The Celestial Country,” is a 
sustained, unwearied (however weary- 
ing to modern people) recital of the 
glories of that spiritual state in contrast 
with the deep pessimism it exhibits in 
regard to this world. The verse most 
familiar to Protestants may be inserted 
here to represent the mystical con- 
templation of heaven: 

Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 

Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and voice oppressed: 

I know not, O I know not, 

What social joys are there; 

What radiancy of glory, 

What light beyond compare! 
As we follow the course of the poet’s 
contemplation we are impressed with 
his failure to shake off the pressure 
of materiality. For almost the whole 
of his imagery is drawn from scenes of 


natural, physical life and material pros- 
perity. It is the same with those 
women mystics of the Middle Ages who 
believed that they had cast off all other 
love for the sake of the love of Christ, 
the Bridegroom of their souls. The 
saints whom they picture to themselves 
in glory are bedecked in the very millinery 
whose earthly counterpart they had 
presumably driven from their hearts. 
The simple truth of the matter is that 
Christian mysticism has never suc- 
ceeded in shaking off the wholesome 
Christian appreciation of the worth of 
material reality. If mysticism only 
recognizes spiritual good, it is, never- 
theless, unable to represent it except in 
terms of material good. 


3. The Method of Christian Mysticiem 


It would seem at first that it must be 
quite out of place to speak of a method 
of mysticism. For the mystical expe- 
rience, being ineffable, cannot be 
brought under a consistent mode of 
expression; since it bears its authority 
within itself it cannot be made to rest 
upon a law of action or occurrence; 
since it wells up from the secret depths 
of the subliminal self or comes down from 
a higher self no attempt to secure it by 
human efforts can hope for steady suc- 
cess. As soon as it is brought under an 
order of things it loses its distinctive 
excellence. Nevertheless, mystics have 
been insistent that the experience is 
obtainable and have sought carefully to 
offer guidance to the seeking soul. This 
is inevitable as soon as it is admitted that 
the experience is desirable and satisfy- 
ing. There is a method in mysticism. 
The method of Christian mysticism does 
not differ from the method of mysticism 
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in general except in so far as the virtues 
cherished in Christianity take on a 
character of their own and in so far as 
the object of Christian adoration is dis- 
tinctive. 

First of all, the would-be participant 
in the mystical experience must submit 
to a discipline of the will. This is two- 
fold, having a negative side and a posi- 
tive side. On the negative side there 
must be a withdrawal of the will from 
aims that divert it from obtaining unity 
with the ultimate Reality; there must 
be a withdrawal of the attention of the 
intellect from the mere becoming of 
things in order to the attainment of the 
vision of God; there must be an aliena- 
tion of the emotions from things that 
belong to the artificial world of com- 
mon life. In other words, the true 
mystic must be an ascetic. As Peter 
Damiani said, ‘Whoever would reach 
the summit of perfection should keep 
within the cloister of his seclusion, cher- 
ish spiritual leisure, and shudder at 
traversing the world, as if he were about 
to plunge into a sea of blood. For the 
world is so filthy with vices, that any 
holy mind is befouled even by thinking 
about it.” This is the extreme Catholic 
view of the matter. The difference 
between the Catholic mystic and the 
Protestant mystic is, at this point, one of 
degree. Evelyn Underhill says: “As 
the purified sense, cleansed of prejudice 
and self-interest, can give us fleeting com- 
munications from the actual broken-up 
world of duration at our gates: so the 
purified and educated will can wholly 
withdraw the self’s attention from its 
usual concentration on small useful 
aspects of the time-world, refuse to react 


to its perpetually incoming messages, 


retreat to the unity of its spirit, and 
there make itself ready for messages 
from another plane.” This also is 
asceticism. 

The positive side of the discipline is 
the more important. The Nay is only 
a passageway to the Yea. After the 
will, by withdrawal, renunciation, and 
mortification, has received its purga- 
tion, there begins its concentration upon 
the sole end of its exercise. “Tension, 
ardor, are of its essence; it demands the 
perpetual exercise of industry and cour- 
age.” Beginning with meditation, the 
soul presses upward through successive 
stages of contemplation till at last it 
beholds with unblenched eye the Light 
Eternal. In this “naked contempla- 
tion” the poem of existence is read at 
last. The heart dwells in the eternal 
Love, selfhood is lost in the divine 
Quiet, and God is All in all. The 
strenuousness of the demands of mysti- 
cism is excelled by no type of religion or 
morality. 

In Christian mysticism Jesus fre- 
quently becomes the center of the 
mystical striving. He is the soul’s 
Bridegroom and the highest bliss is 
found in the ecstatic union with him. 
His cross, particularly, becomes the 
focal point of the contemplation of his 
glory until the worshiper becomes emo- 
tionally one with him, until “with him 
we will one will to do or to endure” and 
die to self in him. 

Secondly, the discipline of the will is 
supported by a method of interpretation. 
It may be called symbolism. It has 
been shown that for mysticism the 
world of sense-perception is not the truly 
real world. Its value, however, is not 
merely negative. It has the value of 
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the stamp on the gold coin. It tells of 
the Reality, of that which is beyond 
itself. It symbolizes the truth and only 
so far has it truth. The universe is a 
song, a psalm. The world of percep- 
tion is the musical scale. It is not 
enough to know the notes. We must 
catch the music by the inner ear. The 
notation mediates it to us. The Maker 
of the world is an Artist. Science is 
worthful only as it leads to the culti- 
vation of the Art divine. 

A special application of this theory 
occurs in the mystical use of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. Allegorism is the true 
method of their interpretation. Behind 
the grammatical sense of the Scripture 
lies the hidden sense. Consequently, 
questions of literary criticism or his- 
torical fact have a very subordinate in- 
terest, if any interest whatsoever. Often 
the mystical interpretation has been 
carried to the greatest extravagance. 
The Song of Solomon is one of the favor- 
ite hunting-grounds of allegorical inter- 
preters. We are all familiar with the 
play of fancy in the use of apocalyptical 
works for purposes of “spiritual edi- 
fication.” Especially significant is the 
attitude assumed toward the historical 
Jesus—the outer events of his life, or 
his actual teachings, matter little. The 
heavenly Christ alone concerns the 
mystic. With this Christ he holds 
communion. This Christ reveals him- 
self still to believers and this Christ 
alone can save—he is God. 

Thirdly, mystical piety is nourished 
by a method of emotional cultivation. 
The search for symbols mediating the 
longed-for experience issues in the 
selection or creation of them. Mysti- 
cism always develops a ritual. Mystics 


are the most at home in the ritualistic 
churches. For the attempt to sustain 
the high elevation of soul which is called 
union with God is bound to slacken and 
fall back unless means be taken to 
revive the sagging experience as fre- 
quently as may be. Otherwise indiffer- 
ence or despair must follow. Hence 
the ritual, hence the sacraments, hence 
the elaborate system of symbols which 
have gradually grown up in the Catholic 
church. Mysticism frequently eventu- 
ates in what seemed at first its opposite 
—Catholicism. 


4. The Strength and the Weakness of 
Mysticism in Christianity 

This can be discerned by recalling 
the circumstances under which the 
phenomena of mysticism have been most 
in evidence. Mysticism has been fre- 
quently the resort of the physically 
weak and oppressed. When govern- 
ments have become despotic and have 
crushed weaker states to the ground or 
have deprived their subjects of their 
liberties; when worldly power has been 
put into the hands of the rich and the 
common people have been subjected to 
impoverishment and cruelty, then the 
hopelessness of their material condition 
has turned the minds of men to the 
better hope of a higher enrichment by 
participation in the realities of a spirit- 
ual world over which material forces 
have no control and for the possession 
of which a man is not dependent on the 
suffrages of his fellows. Here mysticism 
appears as an affirmation of the reality 
and worth of the spiritual over against 
the vanity of the material and, at the 
same time, as a vindication of the 
indefeasible prerogative of the indi- 
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vidual human spirit. Thus it was 
when the power of ancient Rome threat- 
ened the liberties and life of the weaker 
peoples. The mysticism of ancient 
Catholicism is in part an answer to the 
claims of the Empire. 

Mysticism has been not infrequently 
the support of dissenters against eccle- 
siastical despotism. In times of organ- 
ized religious aggrandizement, when 
priestly authorities, with apparent suc- 
cess, have sought to usurp the control 
of spiritual functions; when a stately 
or attractive ritual has emerged as a 
means of satisfying spiritual wants; 
when, in consequence, formalism and 
pomp have been substituted for the 
gentle graces of true religion; and when 
the pride of sacerdotalism has been 
flanked by dependence, ignorance, and 
grossness in the masses, then mysticism 
has arisen as a mighty reaction. It 
has called men back to the simplicity 
of the truly spiritual life, its freedom 
from external control, its independence 
of material support, its supremacy over 
all outer authority, its immediacy of 
access to the individual man. Religion 
is affirmed to be an inward life and not 
a system of worship or an order of 
society. Thus it was when the mediae- 
val dissenters rose in revolt against the 
claims of the mighty mediaeval Catholic 
church. 

Mysticism, again, has sprung up in 
protest against the pretensions of intel- 
lectual despotism in the life of religion. 
When the truth of religious faith has 
been subjected to intellectual analysis or 
theoretical speculation; when the pos- 
session of this faith has been identified 
with acquiescence in the truth of formal 
propositions or dogmatical declarations; 
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when an intellectual sacerdotalism, as 
aggressive and despotic as ecclesiastical 
or political dignitaries ever were, sub- 
jects the hearts of the common people to 
the authority of the professional thinker 
and the simple faith of the untrained 
smolders low, loses confidence and 
initiative; and when unbelief, fostered 
by undue regard for the power of logic, 
becomes proud and boastful, then 
mysticism has arisen to do battle on 
behalf of the spiritual privileges of the 
unintelligent and untrained, with the 
affirmation that the heart hath reasons 
that Reason knoweth not, that the reli- 
gious life is irreducible to the terms of 
mere thought, and that the believer is 
greater than the thinker. Thus it was 
with the Anabaptists of the Reforma- 
tion, with the Quakers of the later 
Reformation days, with the Pietists of 
Germany, and with the revivalism of 
Wesley and Whitefield. 

The strength of mysticism lies in its 
originality, its simplicity, its power of © 
defense, its conservation of fundamental 
realities. Its power of resistance against 
oppression is unconquerable. It pro- 
tects the liberties of the weak. It 
vindicates the divinity of the human 
spirit and its supremacy over material 
being. 

But it has exhibited the faults that 
accompany such virtues. Strong in 
defense, it has not had signal success as 
a progressive Christian propaganda. 
Deeply rooted in the self-consciousness 
of the individual, it has not shown a 
capacity for social construction or re- 
construction. Mysticism cannot be 
identified with a continuous historical 
communion of faith. Its love of the 
unseen and ineffable has left little room 
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_ for a bold quest of nature’s secret 
by scientific methods, and it has 
manifested a constant tendency to retire 
from the vast arenas of life where men 
do battle with the weapons of material 
nature or struggle to build up political 
structures for the maintenance of the 
acquisitions of human labor in the past. 
At times tremendously brave, on the 
whole it is timid in regard to public 
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issues and is prone to leave these to the 
care of the “worldling.” Finally, unable 
after all to subsist long on pure con- 
templation, or, with aristocratic spirit, 
despairing of the spirituality of the 
masses, it resorts too frequently to those 
very externals in worship that it has 
sought to discard. Mysticism is not 
Christianity, but only a factor in the 
making of it. 


THE TEST OF PROPERTY 


REV. MARK KELLEY, D.D. 
Stone Church, Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Again we give our readers a study in the social application of Christianity in the 
form of a sermon. We do not want the magazine to be so academic as to lose the sense 
of religion and religious beliefs as vitally working affairs in life. The prevailing 
danger in all scholarship is that it shall deal with subject-matter rather than with folks. 
Truth is like acorns. It has to grow into and be transformed by a personality before 


it brings forth fruit. 
Luke 18:22: “One thing thou lackest yet: 
sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto 


the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow me.” 


There are several things about the 
man referred to in this quotation which 
should be noticed particularly in order 
that we may have a clear understanding 
of the case. He was very rich. The 
context says so; those are the precise 
words used, “‘he was very rich.” I do 
not suppose that he was a millionaire, 
that he would compare favorably with 
our richest families as to the amount of 
his wealth; but he was nevertheless 
rich. Wealth is ever a relative term. 
The wealthy measure themselves by 


other folks. He had more property 
than most people around him. He not 
only had more property than other peo- 
ple, but much more, for he was very rich. 
He was also very honorable. He is called 
aruler. It is probable that that means 
a ruler of the synagogue. Among his 
duties were those of keeping order in the 
synagogue and of deciding who should 
conduct the services. Only those who 
received his invitation could do so. 
Such a position was one of no small 
influence and honor. Only a man of 
parts and distinction would be selected 
for such a position; and it would be 
inevitable that outside of the synagogue 
a man in such a position would be 
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accorded very high honor and great 
deference. He was also very formal. 
That is clear from his being able to reply 
so readily to Christ’s recital of the de- 
mands of the law, “All these things have 
I observed from my youth up.” He 
knew perfectly what was demanded of a 
good Jew and he faithfully and punctil- 
iously observed the requirements. It 
was not good form in his day to break 
the commandments. So he did not 
commit adultery or kill or steal or bear 
false witness or fail in honor to his father 
and mother. It would have been very 
bad form to do so. Yet this very rich, 
very honorable, very formal man was 
also very sorrowful. That is explicitly 
stated here: “When he heard these 
things he became exceeding sorrowful.” 
It is also implied in the way in which he 
came to Jesus and in the question which 
he asked him: ‘“‘Good Master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life?”” A man 
who talks in that manner is not happy. 
He had the feeling that with all his 
wealth and all his honor and all his good 
form he lacked something—something 
vital, fundamental—and Jesus said that 
he did: “One thing thou lackest yet.” 


The Pest of Property 


That is and always has been the pest 
of property. It has a tendency to cut 
one off from, and shut one out of, the 
biggest and best things in life. The 
preacher sat in the music-room of a 
palatial home making a pastoral call 
upon one of his members. The floor 
was of teakwood inlaid with mahogany 
dovetailed across the seams. Across 
the hall were the parlor and dining- 
room, where the floors were of Circas- 
sian walnut tessellated like marble. 


Every mantel in the house was especially 
and originally designed and hand-carved, 
as was every chair, table, couch, bed, 
and even the picture-moldings. This 
member had just spent seventy-five 
thousand dollars on the interior of the 
house with as little unconcern as her 
pastor would have spent seventy-five 
cents. The designer, a man who has 
built many palaces for the rich, pro- 
nounced it the most perfect piece of 
work between New York and Chicago. 
He proudly exhibited one bedroom set 
which he said was the finest piece of 
designing and hand-carving on this side 
of the Atlantic. He had been given a 
perfectly free hand. He _ had been 
stopped nowhere except by the fact that 
there was nothing finer that could be 
had, there was nothing better that could 
be done. And yet the owner sat there 
in her music-room, tapped her slip- 
per impatiently on that elegant floor, 
drummed sharply on the table with a 
paper-cutter, and said withinfinite bitter- 
ness in her voice: “I haven’t a friend in 
this city. The people here care nothing 
for me. There isn’t a woman who ever 
darkens my door because she wants to 
see me.” The worst of it was that the 
pastor knew that she told the truth. 
The other day the papers announced 
that she had sold the house and removed 
to a larger city. The preacher was not 
surprised. Yet in that city are worlds 
of love and friendship. It is the pest of 
property that kept it away from her. 
That was what ailed the life of the 
man in the Gospel. He was afflicted 
by that pest of property, the tendency to 
keep a man away from the biggest and 
best things in life. It had kept him 
away from them. That is why Jesus 
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told him to sell it. He knew what was 
cutting this man off from that spiritual 
life his soul craved and without which 
it was unsatisfied no matter how great 
his honors and wealth, and even no 
matter how much he formally wor- 
shiped. That property stood between 
him and life’s highest and best. 
Property is religion’s hardest test. 
Very little religion has ever stood the 
test. In the vast majority of cases reli- 
gion breaks down utterly under the 
test of property. Up to date the indi- 
viduals or the nations that could gain 
the world without losing their own 
souls have been few indeed. Making 
money has stopped more prayers, si- 
lenced more testimonies, brought to an 
end more Christian service, and damned 
more Christians’ souls than any other 
one thing that can be named. All other 
forms of temptation combined do not 
seduce as many Christians or cause the 
church to suffer as great losses in spirit- 
ual power as does property. It is the 
deadliest thing a Christian ever touches. 
It has ruined more preachers than lust, 
emptied more churches than pleasure, 
wrecked more Christian homes than 
drink. 
The surliest old curmudgeon in a 
congregation was so evidently the ruin 
of a better man that the preacher liked 
him from the first, though he had been 
the pet aversion of all his predecessors. 
He had lost his health, lost his friends, 
lost his religion, lost everything but his 
money, and it evidently would not be 
long until he lost that, for death would 
soon have him. One day a good old 
soul told the preacher what a power he 
had been in prayer. ‘What, that man 
a power in prayer!” he exclaimed. 
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“Yes, indeed,” his informant said, “he 
never missed a prayer-meeting, was a 
splendid Sunday-school superintendent, 
often led the class-meeting, was a great 
worker in revivals, and a man whose 


Christian life commanded the respect 


and admiration of the entire commu- 
nity.” “What happened to him?” 
inquired the preacher. “Oh, he was 
made the manager of a stock-farm at a 
very handsome salary and the way 
opened for him to make some most lucra- 
tiveinvestments. From that day a subtle 
change came over him.” “How long 
is it since you have heard him speak or 
pray ina meeting?” “Atleast twenty- - 
five years.”” Nor did he ever open his 
mouth again in confession of his Lord 
until he died. And so he failed to stand 
the test. 

As with no other people now on the 
face of the earth, as with no other people 
that have ever been-since time began, 
the religion of our people of the United 
States is now being put to the test of 
property. The wealth of the British 
Empire is enormous, yet within ten 
years’ time “the United States has 
added to its resources a sum within five 
billions as large as the total wealth of 
Great Britain.” The wealth of the 
German Empire is enormous or it would 
not be possible for her to finance such a 
war as she is now carrying on. Yet the 
increase in wealth in the United States 
in ten years’ time has been equal to the 
total wealth of Germany. Our increase 
in wealth in ten years is thirty billions 
greater than the total wealth of France, 
twice that of Russia with all her vast 
possessions, three times that of Austria- 
Hungary, four times that of Italy. It 
would not be great exaggeration to say 
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that, at the present rate of increase, in 
another ten years we can “buy and 
sell” the rest of the world. During the 
first five years of this century the wealth 
of the United States increased at the 
rate of thirteen millions of dollars a day. 
For the last ten years the rate of in- 
crease has been twenty-two millions of 
dollars a day. That means that the 
wealth of every man, woman, and child 
is increasing at the rate of twenty-two 
cents a day. According to the law of 
averages, each individual in our country 
is worth, by the estimate of the Census 
Bureau, $1,870, or nearly $2,000. Ina 
family of three the value of their prop- 
erty is $5,610. In ten years’ time at the 
present rate this will have increased to 
$8,000. In two decades the average 
wealth per family will be $10,500. 

Rich our people are and richer they 
are to become. The movement of 
wealth today is into the hands of the 
American people. Does it mean our 
ruin? Well, it means our testing. Our 
religion and morals are now being put to 
the grilling test of property. Will they 
stand the test? Can an American 
millionaire be as good a Christian as 
though he did not own a dollar in the 
world? Can an American woman be 
enormously wealthy and yet sit every 
day at the feet of her Savior, firmly con- 
vinced that her life does not consist in 
the abundance of the things she pos- 
sesses and that if she have not the 
Christ abiding within she is more hope- 
lessly lost than as if she were penniless 
on the street? Can our people have 
more of this world’s goods than they 
can take put within easy reach and yet 
not take more than is good for them 
mentally, physically, and spiritually ? 


Can they learn so to relate themselves 
to goods that life shall not thereby be 
robbed of the good? Can we have 
bodies that are clean, minds that are 
alert, and souls that are pure by ab- 
stemious living in spite of the fact 
that abundance beckons on every hand, 
that luxury solicits us at every turn, that 
self-indulgence, softness, and idleness 
are not only easy but are also the vogue ? 
Can we remain modest in spite of the 
fact that wealth puts within easiest 
reach every means for making immod- 
esty attractive? Can we prefer purity 
in spite of the fact that wealth offers 
ways of covering the repulsiveness of 
impurity and of relieving the suffering 
consequent upon it? Can we do the 
will of God with all our hearts in spite 
of the fact that never before were there 
offered such opportunities of gratify- 
ing the lust of the flesh and the lust of the 
eyes and the vainglory of life? Can we 
conquer the pest of property and pre- 
vent its cutting us off from, and shutting 
us out of, the biggest and best things in 
life? Can we learn how to gain the 
world and not lose our souls? Can we 
have our fields bring forth such abund- 
ant store that our barns will not hold it 
and yet not be rich fools? Can we 
have so much that we have to pull down 
our barns and build greater and yet not 
say to ourselves, “Take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry; for thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years’’? 
Can we have all the property in the 
world and yet be rich toward God ? 


Renunciation Required 


Who will answer these questions? 
Will you? Lhesitate. Surely they are 
questions for the Christ. They are our 
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putting of the question which the rich 
young ruler asked when he came to the 
Master with his “What shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?” They are 
not questions to be academically con- 
sidered. Doubtless there are some of us 
who are going to lose our souls because 
we do not find the true answer to them, 
They are questions for us to take per- 
sonally to the Christ and press for an 
answer until we find that which makes 
clear to us our own course of action, 
that which leads us out of the sense of 
being cut off from God and robbed of the 
spiritual life into the sense of possessing 
God in all his fulness and power, and of 
knowing that we have eternal life whether 
our souls be required of us this night or 
any other night. They are questions 
for us to press upon Christ for an answer 
until he shows us personally what he 
meant by using the mammon of unright- 
eousness in such a way as so to win 
favor with God that when it fails he will 
receive us into the eternal habitations. 
How to use property so that it will not 
separate you from God but bind you to 
God more closely than you could have 
come without it—that is the secret of the 
Lord. But it is a secret we must learn 
or be damned by our gold. 

Jesus did not hesitate in his answer 
to the young ruler. His answer was 
instant in its readiness: “Sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, follow me.” Nothing could 
be more clear-cut than his direction as 
to what he was to do with the property. 
Nothing could be more specific than the 
promise as to what should come to him 
as the result of the action. He was to 
sell and distribute. That was definite 
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enough as to what he should do. “And 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven”— 
that was specific enough as to the spirit- 
ual results that should attend the 
action. Nor do I believe that you, or I, 
or any other can gain eternal life on any 
other terms if we are possessed of prop- 
erty. But notice carefully what the 
terms are. They are these: that you 
shall absolutely take orders from God in 
the matter of what you do with your 
property. The property is not yours, 
but his. You must renounce your claim 
to it. I do not believe that you can 
save your soul on any other condition. 
If he says sell it, you will have to sell it 
even though such an action would seem 
the strangest thing in the world and 
would make you exceeding sorrowful. It 
is God’s property, not yours, and God 
has a right to dispose of it as it pleases 
him. Absolute renunciation of property — 
is demanded if we would be Christian. 
Said Jesus, “So therefore, whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth not all that 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 
Jesus did not say that this young man 
was to have no more property. He did 
not say but that double the amount of 
property he now had would come back 
into his hands shortly. All he said was 
that he was to dispose of that. The sale 
may have beenordered for no otherreason 
than to test out the man’s recognition of 
God’s ownership. On the other hand, 
it may have been that such a sale and 
distribution of property at that time by 
a disciple of Jesus would have greatly 
forwarded Jesus’ work. But whatever 
may have been the reason for the order, 
the right of God to give the order should 
have had recognition. But the young 
man refused to obey the order. He 
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clung to the property. He lost his soul 
because he undertook to keep for himself 
that which was God’s anid which God 
told him to give to his poor. 

Nothing is said here that would indi- 
cate that it is wrong for a Christian to 
hold property. The only point is that it 
is wrong for a Christian to hold property 
away from the uses God wants it put to. 
He shall hold it always under God and at 
God’s orders. It is God’s property, not 
his. In accumulating property he is 
accumulating property for God, not for 
himself. In disposing of property he is 
disposing of property for God, not for 
himself. He is God’s agent in every 
transaction he makes. God will give 
him a living out of the business, and a 
generous one too, but the ownership and 
direction of the business remain ever in 
God himself. 


Stewardship the Central Drive of 
Christian Ethics 


This fundamental teaching of the 
Gospels concerning property, coupled 
with the fact that we of today are being 
subjected to the property test in respect 
to our religion, makes it true that 
stewardship must become the central 
drive of Christian ethics in our genera- 
tion. Three outstanding things there 
are before the Kingdom today—amissions, 
industrialism, and peace. Stewardship 
goes to the very bottom of each. What 
is it above all else that halts the work of 
extending the Christian civilization to 
foreign countries? The fact that God 
is refused control of the money that is 
possessed by Christian people. What is 
it that above all else occasions the strife 
and injustice and dissatisfaction in the 


industrialism of today? This question 
about property. Nothing else will so 
quickly bring about social justice as the 
recognition by Christian people that the 
ownership of property is vested in God 
and that every man who possesses 
property is God’s steward and that in 
every business transaction he is acting 
on behalf of God; also that God has 
the absolute right to say what shall be 
done with his property. What is it 
above all else that prevents world-peace ? 
The strife for property. Nothing else 
strikes so surely at the very center of 
the difficulty as stewardship. The seas 
do not belong to England, but to God; 
and to God she must answer for the way 
in which she controls them. The right 
to rule does not belong to Germany, but 
to God; and to him she must answer for 
what she does to Belgium and to the 
Balkans and for her alliance with Turkey 
and for her history in the Congo Free 
State. Could God get control of the 
property that belongs to him now in the 
hands of Christian nations and Christian 
individuals, there would be speedy 
settlement of the world’s greatest prob- 
lems; and there would be no chance to 
sneer because Christianity has broken 
down. 

Stewardship is our only chance for 
salvation. If we do not accept it, our 
religion will break down under the test 
of property. It is the only protection 
against the deadly virus of riches. You 
can hold as much wealth as God pleases 
without loss or danger to your spiritual 
life, without wrong or injustice to your 
fellow-men, so long as you practice 
stewardship in all your thinking and 
transactions. 
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The War and Christian Union 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 
1916, appears an article entitled, “The 
Effect of the War on Christian Reunion,” 
by William J. H. Pelter, LL.B., Halifax, 
Canada. The writer points out two direct 
unifying elements occasioned by the Euro- 
pean conflict: (1) the co-operation of all 
kinds of Christians in war-relief activities— 
“a unity of all beliefs and creeds and re- 
ligions based upon the outgoing of human 
sympathy”—and (2) “the spiritual unity 
shown on the field of battle between the 
chaplains of the various denominations who 
are working together in perfect co-operation 
and harmony.” To such, whom the war 
has welded together in ministration to the 
needs of humanity, there can never be a 
return to the prejudices and narrow Spiritual 
horizons of earlier days. Dr. Barnes, of 
the London City Temple, is quoted as saying 
in his inaugural sermon: ‘‘He who would 
serve Christ in his generation should wel- 
come all varieties of Christian religious 
experience in proportion to their power to 
reveal God.’”’ These sentiments from the 
City Temple pulpit have been welcomed 
gladly by those who feel that the divine 
working should be recognized wherever it is 
seen and all its phases should be brought 
into one great unity. 

From the human side the most promi- 
nent factor for reunion has been the increas- 
ing social emphasis in different departments 
of organized Christianity. One writer says: 
“The strong movement for Christian union 
in the United States has been largely 
prompted by the realization of social needs 
and is led by men who have felt the attrac- 
tion of the Kingdom of God as something 
greater than any particular church and as 
the common object of all. Thus the divi- 
sions which were caused in the past by 
differences in dogma and church polity may 


yet be healed by unity of interest in social 
salvation.” This rising tide of democracy, 
so evident in many of the churches, may be 
allied with the Holy Spirit as a result of the 
war and directed into avenues of moral and 
social reconstruction which would lead the 
erstwhile conflicting interests of the churches 
into a territory of common endeavor and at 
the same time attract a constituency ‘“‘now 
openly antagonistic to organized religion 
but fired with the same fervent zeal and 
devotion to the cause of humanity.” The 
war will further the cause of social democ- 
racy and thus tend to unite the churches 
along the lines of social enterprise. 
Considering the question of unity from 
the point of view of the various existing 
churches, the greatest obstacle is seen in 
the uncompromising attitude of the Roman 
Catholic church. Here there are gleams 
of hope. Cardinal Manning, anent the 
dogma, “No salvation out of the [Roman] 
Church,” approves the saying of Augustine, 
“Many sheep without, many wolves with- 
in,” and testifies to having found English 
Christians (non-Catholics) “living lives of 
visible sanctification as undoubtedly the 
work of the Holy Ghost as I have ever seen 
in all conditions of life.” Again, many 
modifications in Catholic doctrine are noted. 
Converts are now permitted to regard the 
veneration of images, relics, etc., as non- 
essential, to celebrate mass at night and 
without fasting, and to receive an indul- 
gence of one hundred days in lieu of fifteen 
minutes’ daily reading of the gospel in some 
authorized translation. The words, “All 
heretics, schismatics, and rebels against 
our lord, the Pope, I will persecute and 
attack,” are now omitted by archbishops 
and bishops taking oath under the English 
crown. It may be that Rome is being gradu- 
ally transformed from within. Yet it must 
be remembered that (1) the Roman doctrine 
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of Trent has not been formally denied and (2) 
the above concessions appear only in books 
intended for Protestants and many earnest 
Catholics protest their unreality. In the 
Greek-Russian Orthodox church there are 
those who look forward to a possible union 
with the Anglican church. Both at least 
are now agreed in their protest “against the 
attitude and errors of Rome.” In the 
denominations of Protestant Christendom 
there is already wide organic unity and co- 
operation. An invisible spiritual unity, 
stronger than any visible federation, 
grounded in truth and manifested in love, 
is gradually making itself felt. In the mis- 
sion fields this is becoming clearly apparent. 
The reunion of Christendom will come on 
this spiritual basis with Christ as the center. 
With common labor for the cause of human- 
ity as.a basis of union there is met the sharp 
opposition of two methods of activity—the 
one, anti-supernatural, rationalistic, busying 
itself in slum work on a practically non- 
religious basis; the other, intensely conserva- 
tive in clinging to traditional doctrine and 
putting the spiritual side of the work to the 
fore. The war appears to be working in 
favor of the vanquishment of rationalism 
and the victory of the supernatural religious 
basis for social work. There is another 
division between those who stress the idea 
of the visible church, apostolic succession, 
primitive ritual, etc., as the basis of unity 
and those who look to a wider interpretation 
of the church’s life in terms of Protestantism, 
Conformity, and Non-Conformity. These 
divisions stress the difficulty of any real 
Christian reunion. 


Social Christianity 


The effect of the war upon British social 
conditions in connection with the Christian 
message is discussed by H. Maldwyn Hughes 
in the London Quarterly Review for October, 
1916, under the caption, “The Christianiz- 
ing of Social Relations after the War.” 
The writer holds that this task will be ren- 


dered easier by three factors introduced 
since the war broke out: (1) The danger of 
the liquor traffic has been seen more clearly 
than ever before. (2) Social experiments 
startling in their extent have been made. 
The area of state action and control has 
been considerably enlarged. (3) “It has 
been proved how vast are the material 
resources of the state and how cheerfully 
men will bear the heaviest burden when 
urged by the motive of self-preservation.” 
The doctrine that might is right is now 
being loudly denounced on every side. It 
is hoped that this attitude will be main- 
tained with respect to social relations and 
that the Sermon on the Mount may be 
applied socially as well as internationally. 
The great barrier in the way of social reform 
is erected by self-interest. ‘Many of us 
are ardent social reformers until our own 
interests are threatened, and then we begin 
to see how much there is to be said on the 
other side.”” Benjamin Kidd, in his Social 
Evolution, holds that a necessary factor in 
social advance is the voluntary surrender of 
privilege as the result of a changed sense of 
right. This can come only through accept- 
ing, not merely the gospel, but the full 
gospel of the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 
“The New Testament speaks not only of 
conversion and regeneration, but of sancti- 
fication.” The last is both intensive and 
extensive. “It is the outworking of the 
Spirit of Christ in all the relations of the 
common life.” What is needed today is 
the evangelism of the New Testament and 
of Wesley, the evangelism of the New Birth 
and of perfect love. The former has so 
far received the greater emphasis. We 
must stress rather the latter, namely, the 
moral fruits of the gospel of the incarnation 
and the cross. Evangelism must be rid 
of its superficiality and shallowness. Qual- 
ity as well as quantity must be sought after. 
The church must be the fearless champion 
of Christian righteousness and encourage 
its members to live out the law of love in all 
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the relations of life. It must set itself to 
win every sphere of thought and life for 
Jesus Christ. It has been largely forgotten 
that the modern social movement is a prod- 
uct of the evangelical revival. The early 
evangelicals did things—set aside brutal 
penal laws, abolished slavery, secured legis- 
lation to protect factory operatives. This 
is needed today. “The people are waiting 
for a church which will show them con- 
vincingly that Christ came to preach glad 
tidings to the poor.” 


The Church and the Present Situation 


A fearless discussion of the forces of 
organized Christianity as they relate them- 
selves to modern conditions, especially 
those in Europe, is set forward in an article 
by Vida D. Scudder, called “The Alleged 
Failure of the Church,” in the January 
number of the Vale Review. Civilization 
is an instrument for good or evil. Not yet 
have the forces of good, led by the church, 
laid hold effectively upon this instrument. 
“The war has brought into terrible relief 
the persistent fact that the church, divided, 
hesitant, backward, has apparently scant 
contribution to make, as an official body, 
either towards the healing of the nations 
or towards the healing of social disorders.” 
Christianity has ministered to the bereaved 
and dying and has achieved remarkable 
philanthropies, yet so far it has been piti- 
fully ineffective in de-paganizing social and 
industrial life and in interpreting the law 
of Christ in the international arena. It is 
the duty of Christians to recognize the failure 
in penitence and to inquire carefully as to 
the real facts in the case. 

The church has failed to blaze the trail 
in matters of economic readjustment and 
social reconstruction, yet she must be 
eternally disgraced if she does not follow up 
these movements inaugurated under other 
auspices. To measures like suffrage, or to 
theories like socialism, syndicalism, or 
single tax she cannot commit herself, but 
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she must give herself whole-heartedly to 
social reform in the large, “described by 
the awkward phrase, preliminaries to sanc- 
tification.” The problems of privileged 
property rights, the protection of the weak, 
public health, the wage of the working class, 
clamor for the church’s attention. The 
sources of wealth call for investigation. 
“In England feeble protests arise—oh, the 
shame of it!—against bishops holding shares 
in breweries.” It is for the church to 
encourage a demand for a new idea regard- 
ing investment that will relieve the torn 
consciences of her children. “To profit by 
conditions which leave one uneasy is de- 
moralizing and dangerous.” The type of 
Christianity which the United States in- 
herited from the last century was suave, 
pleasant-mannered, Sunday ornamentation, 
promoting safe philanthropies at home and 
remote missions abroad, assuming that 
what is agreeable is religious, and ignoring 
agonies of social conscience—‘‘a domestic 
religion, mid-Victorian in effect, calculated 
to make life pleasant in the family circle, 
but curiously at ease in Zion.” The coming 
of the war and the readiness of European 
peoples to make sacrifices in the name of 
patriotism puts to shame the failure of the 
church to enlist the same people for the 
protection rather than the destruction of 
manhood in the holier name of Christ. 
The church has before her the adventure of a 
new crusade, that of winning for Christ the 
entire territory of social and industrial 
relations. The strife within the church be- 
tween dogmatist and radical must give way 
before an agreement to work together, 
regardless of doctrinal differences, with a 
gospel of love calculated to cleanse society 
of its ancient evils and usher in the Kingdom 
of God. Indeed, it may be found that the 
richest social implications are bound up 
with the great theological concepts of the 
church. Today she needs both the ardors 
of the mystic and the heroism of the re- 
former. She must embrace the heroic aspects 
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of the cross in a peculiar sense, inward and This material aid is not all that woman 


mystic as well as outward and practical. 


War and Woman in France 


The effects of the war upon the feminism 
movement is dealt with extensively under 
the title “‘La Guerre et le réle des femmes” 
by Jane Misme in the November issue of 
La Revue de Paris. The ante-bellum 
propagandist activities of the French 
feministic societies are now entirely sus- 


pended, but the deeds of the French women. 


point at the present time to a social equality 
of the sexes. The war called the men from 
productive activity to bear arms against the 
enemy. Importation of life’s necessities 
from belligerent countries naturally ceased. 
A sudden increase in home production 
became imperative. The women stepped 
into the breach. Without being officially 
called upon, they took the places of the 
husbands or the fathers who had donned the 
uniform, and became farmers, laborers, 
veterinaries, notaries, barbers, and merchants 
of all kinds. At first the military authori- 
ties refused the application of women to 
assist in actual military operations and in 
ammunition factories. The English army 
had accepted the service of the women 
many months before France possessed a 
minister of war sagacious and energetic 
enough to do the same for the women of 
France. Now it is carried out, not just as 
completely as General Gallieni at first fore- 
saw, but in a larger measure than many 
then thought possible. Now there are 
women doctors, automobilists, and aviators. 
In many schools and colleges the vacant 
chair of the teacher or master is filled by a 
young woman, while frequently even the 
mayor’s function is exercised by a capable 
representative of feminism. 


has given to France in the great struggle. 
To her more than to any other factor is due 
the national temper which has made France 
the admiration of all the allies. The pa- 
tience, the fortitude, the marvelous uplift 
of spirit with which French women have 
borne their inescapable grief and anguish 
have created a spirit of resistance which 
has rendered the nation so far invulnerable. 
The public has watched so far with certain 
amusement the woman assuming duties in 
so many departments of the body politic. 
Yet there is a growing seriousness in relation 
to feminine values and an inclination to 
look with favor, not only on the devotion, 
but on the actual toil effected by women 
workers. The evolution of opinion on this 
subject is going to produce a condition in 
which woman will not be obliged to be only 
a mother and no more, but in which she 
will enjoy all the possibilities of maternity 
with real happiness. The swift movement 
of changes under the pressure of conditions 
in the past two years has proved the possi- 
bility of the most radical reforms receiving 
rapid realization. This is seen in the aboli- 
tion of the sale of absinthe, the legitimation 
of war babies, and like legislation in which 
women have a particular interest. Such 
portents lend confidence to feminist leaders 
in the coming complete emancipation of 
woman. Before the war some of them lost 
their prudence and their patience in a hostile 
atmosphere. Today things are different. 
Tempora mutantur. And the welfare of the 
nation calls the forces of feminism to carry 
out a program of reform regarding education, 
labor problems, marriage, charity, hygiene, 
social morality, and politics which will con- 
vince all that sexual equality is trium- 
phantly possible. 
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MISSIONS 


Denominational Administration of 
Missions 


It is exhilarating to read an article once 
in a while in which you instinctively feel that 
the author has said just what he wanted to 
say without having trimmed the points off 
his statements lest they prick somebody’s 
conscience. Joseph Ernest M’Afee, secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, has written such an article which 
ought to stimulate thought on the part of his 
readers. He deplores the wastefulness of 
denominational administration of missions. 
The inefficiency due to duplication and over- 
lapping challenges both the administrative 
ability and the fidelity of the mission boards. 
The writer understands the denominational 
system of missionary work to be the product 
of a competitive age. But he is a little too 
optimistic in his belief that such an age is 
passed and that a narrow sectarianism is 
universally condemned. It is worthy of 
note, however, that Mr. M’Afee finds the 
determining factor in his view of denomi- 
nationalism in efficient administration of 
missions rather than in the provincial Scot- 
tish clans of “no-one-reckons-how-many- 
generations-past.” This reminds us of what 
is being repeatedly thrust before our eyes, 
namely, that the missionary propaganda is 
having a reflex influence upon organized 
Christianity at home that is destined to 
result in startling changes. It is keenly felt 
by this mission secretary, who says, “‘All 
applaud the desire of evangelical Christians 
in China to come together in a genuine 
spiritual fellowship. The American mission 
boards doing work in China encourage the 
movement, and their supporting constitu- 
encies in America increase their contribu- 
tions to show their favor.” But in spite of 
the fact that it is clear as day in which direc- 


tion the current is flowing, the mission 
boards refuse to make the required adjust- 
ments. 

The writer appeals for united action in 
missionary work on behalf of Mexico. Now 
is the time to face the issue in respect to this 
field. He thinks that the task that con- 
fronts those engaged in the missionary work 
in Mexico to be sufficiently great and com- 
plicated even under a unified administration 
of the available resources. And he thinks 
success is well-nigh impossible if the attempt 
is to be made along the line of the present 
denominational confusion. The plan which 
is advocated is that the denominational 
boards initiate a central board of missions 
for Latin America, that it be supported for 
the next three or five years by the combined 
budgets of the denominational boards now 
conducting work in Latin America, that 
their resources be merged into one fund and 
administered with plenary administrative 
power by the central board. The writer 
thinks that such a plan is practicable, and he 
says that the missionary workers as well as 
the missionary supporters care a deal less for 
denominational distinctions than do their 
supporting agencies, and, where there has 
been the opportunity to cultivate it, a 
deeper fellowship has often been developed 
between workers of different denominational 
groups than prevails between those workers 
and others in their own group. Denomina- 
tional “loyalty” is now buttressing much 
inefficiency in the use of missionary funds. 
Alaska is another field where the writer feels 
particularly that there is need of denomina- 
tional unity in promoting missionary work. 


Religious Liberty in Korea 


The representatives of missionary organi- 
zations carrying on work in Japan have been 
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agitated over the regulations for religious 
propagation in Korea. It has been thought 
in some quarters that under the direction of 
the Japanese government an effort had been 
made to place the Christian missions at a 
disadvantage. In view of the doubtful 
situation which obtains in Korea, the editor 
of the Missionary Review of the World has 
procured an authoritative statement respect- 
ing Japanese views of “Religious Liberty in 
Korea” from Hon. Midori Komatzu, Japa- 
nese commissioner of foreign affairs at 
Chosen. The Commissioner explains that 
since Korea now forms an integral part of 
Japan, and the constitutional guaranty of 
the empire for the freedom of religious belief 
applies equally to the new dominion, there is 
no ground for doubting that full religious 
liberty is allowed in Korea. 

The constitution of the Empire of Japan, 
which was promulgated in 1889, provides 
that “Japanese subjects shall, within limits 
not prejudicial to peace and order and not 
antagonistic to their duties as subjects, 
enjoy freedom of religious belief.” In ex- 
planation of this article we are told that “the 
free exercise of religion secured by the con- 
stitution to the individual against the power 
of the government is, therefore, confined to 
the realm of purely spiritual worship, that is, 
to relations between an individual and an 
extra-mundane thing.” Then the words 
of Dr. Burgess are quoted as stating pre- 
cisely the kind of freedom of religious belief 
guaranteed by the constitution of Japan: 
“So soon as religion seeks to regulate rela- 
tions between two or more individuals, it 
becomes subject to the powers of the govern- 
ment and to the supremacy of the law, that 
is, the individual has in this case no con- 
stitutional immunity against government 
interference.” The authorities of Japan 
hold strongly to the view that whatever a 
man’s belief may be he has no right on the 
ground of serving his God to place himself 
outside of the law and so free himself from 
his duties to the state. 


It is also stated that the Japanese govern- 
ment is more deeply concerned than the 
American government in regulating religious 
exercises. This is made necessary by the 
presence of the varied and numerous reli- 
gions which exist within the Japanese Em- 
pire. In America Christianity is regarded 
as the only true religion, while in Japan, in- 
cluding Korea, the different religions and 
their branches number seventy, besides more 
than a dozen denominations of Christianity. 
In Korea the majority of the people are fol- 
lowers of Confucius, while the rest are 
mostly believers in Buddhism, only some 
350,000 out of 15,000,000 souls being Chris- 
tian converts. Manifestly this complex reli- 
gious situation presents a knotty problem to 
the Japanese government. When Korea 
was incorporated into the empire, a procla- 
mation was issued on the occasion of the new 
régime, which declared with regard to reli- 
gious liberty in Korea as follows: 


The freedom of religious belief is recognized 
in all civilized countries. There is indeed 
nothing to be said against anybody trying to 
give spiritual peace by believing in whatever 
religious faith he or she considers to be true. 
But those who engage in strife because of sec- 
tarian differences, or take part in politics, or 
pursue political intrigues under the name of 
religious propaganda, do injury to good manners 
and customs, and disturb public peace and 
order; and as doing such shall be dealt with by 
law. There is no doubt, however, that a good 
religion, be it Buddhism or Confucianism, or 
Christianity, has as its aim the improvement, 
spiritual as well as material, of mankind at 
large, and in this not only does it not conflict 
with the administration, but really helps it in 
attaining the object it has in view. Conse- 
quently all religions shall be treated equally, 
and, further, due protection and facilities shall 
be accorded their legitimate propagation. 

The occasion for the misunderstanding of 
the attitude of the government toward 
Christian missions was the promulgation of 
amended “Regulations for Private Schools 
and Regulations for Religious Propagation.” 
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The chief aim of this provision was to bring 
all educational organs, private as well as 
public, under a uniform and efficient system. 
Accordingly, religious teaching and cere- 
monies were excluded from the curriculum 
provided for private schools. At the time 
there existed in Korea 1,242 private schools, 
of which number 473 schools were under the 
management of foreign missionaries. Obvi- 
ously the new provision had direct bearing 
upon the schools of Christian missionaries. 
But in order to alleviate the pressure which 
might be caused if the schools were immedi- 
ately forced to give up religious teaching, 
the government granted a period of grace 
of ten years. It was the opinion of the 
authorities that, since the freedom of reli- 
gious belief is constitutionally guaranteed, 
the separation of religion from politics and 
education is requisite. In this connection 
the writer reminds his American readers that 
religious instruction is excluded from the 
public schools of the United States. Thus 
we are informed that the provision respect- 
ing religious instruction in private schools 
was prompted by an effort to obtain a uni- 
form and efficient system of education 
rather than by a desire to menace the 
activities of Christian missionaries. 
A Missionary’s Love of Beauty 


Many people do not see any relation 
between religion and beauty; some people 
do. Margaret Stevenson, writing in the 
International Review of Missions, advocates 
“love of beauty” as one of the methods of 
approach to be used by the missionary in 
India. She, herself, is an ardent admirer of 
things beautiful; she has seen the influence 
of beauty in the lives of other people, and 


she has felt it in her own life. There are 
three particulars in which she has discovered 
that the beautiful is closely associated with 
Christianity, namely, hymns, paintings, and 
architecture. She has found that the mis- 
sionary to India neglects all three of these 
Christian treasures. This need net be; 
it ought not to be. If the love of beauty 
were cultivated and more definitely asso- 
ciated with the missionaries, it would be a 
potent factor in sustaining purity of mind 
and of life in the midst of the repulsive vices 
of the people of India. If the presence of 
things beautiful would contribute assistance 
such as Margaret Stevenson says, then its 
importance ought not to be minimized. 
Furthermore, she reminds her readers that 
the missionaries in India are fashioning the 
church of India which is to be. She rightly 
thinks that influence of the frescoes of the 
Middle Ages greatly helped the work of 
the church among the people, and that such 
an influence ought to be brought to bear 
upon the Christians of India. The eye, as 
well as the ear, should be held in mind by 
the teachers of religious education. She 
regrets that the Christian’s hymns of India 
are, in so many instances, inferior. One 
of her fondest desires would be realized if 
the knowledge of the lack of beauty in the 
Christian hymns of India would move some- 
one to contribute hymns that are more 
adequately suited to the needs of the people. 
She is familiar with the remarkable power 
of the hymns of Luther and Wesley; she 
would like to see hymns of beauty moving 
the people of India, as they have moved 
other peoples. Similarly, she appeals for 
the beautiful in the architecture of the 
buildings to be used by Christians in India. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Shaping the Expectations of the 
Coming Ministers 

What are to be the expectations of the 
young man entering the ministry as a life- 
vocation? Is he to be revered? Most 
certainly those who are deeply conscious of 
religious assistance will revere him. Is he 
to expect to be revered? Most certainly 
not. If he does, the chances are that some 
day he will find himself in the same attitude 
of mind as the writer of an article in a 
recent number of the Outlook who presented 
three reasons why he does not want his 
son to be a minister. The reasons given 
are restrictions of three sorts—intellectual, 
financial, and social. He finds that the 
ministry is intellectually less free than other 
callings. Is it less free than other callings 
in respect to actual study? Only last 
week a prominent minister said that one of 
the attractive features of his work was the 
opportunity it afforded for study. Compare 
the opportunity of the minister for study 
with that of the average business man, and 
it is at once apparent that the minister 
suffers no handicap here. Is the ministry 
obstructed in his statement of the results 
of study? Doubtless the answer should be 
made in the affirmative. But is the barrier 
more difficult than in other vocations? 
The prospector, for example, frequently 
finds that it is well-nigh impossible for him 
to make use of his discoveries. Recently 
I was told that the men who opened up the 
Massaba ore mines north of Duluth lost all 
they had and much of what their friends 
possessed before they got the ore to the 
smelters. No minister doubts that the 
results of his investigations, if they cross 
conventional beliefs, will arouse keen op- 
position, but he is mistaken when he says 
that such opposition is confined to his own 
vocation. 

The financial returns are disproportionate 
to the service the average minister renders 


in the community. In many communities 
the minister or the physician is the per- 
son of whom the confidante is made. 
They are the men who know the secret life 
of individuals and families more thoroughly 
than any other persons. And, of the two, 
the physician and the minister, the minister 
most frequently is drawn close to the 
family trouble and to the personal secret. 
This is a fair test of the place filled by a 
worthy minister in a community, and yet 
his financial returns are far short of those 
of the physician. But the very fact that 
the minister serves in such precious needs 
means that he deals in goods for which there 
is no medium of exchange. Service of such 
kind has always been rendered at a sacrifice, 
and the probability is that it will continue 
so even in our prosperous age. 

This father to whom we refer chafes 
under the social limitations of the ministry. 
He finds that a minister is not allowed to be 
a man among men, however much he tries. 
His presence is always taken as a subduing 
or restricting influence. Other men do not 
expect him to do the things they do, etc. 
In this it must be admitted that there is a 
great deal of truth, much more than there 
ought to be. But there are two things that 
might be added, namely, that many a min- 
ister, by virtue of being a minister, is given 
a better social status in the community than 
he would have had if he were not a minister; 
and that the man who is the minister deter- 
mines in no small degree the social position 
he attains in the community in which he 
lives. 

To be sure, the man who enters the minis- 
try with the expectation that he will be 
revered by the community in which he 
labors is likely to come ultimately to the 
attitude of mind in which he will advise his 
son to enter another vocation. The Chris- 
tian ministry throws down a challenge to 
the young man. If he sees the religious 
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needs of his day sufficiently clear to make 
him feel that he must respond, and if he has 
within him the faith that says there is a 
way in which such needs may be met, 
then he will have within him the kind of 
stuff which has enabled ministers who 
preceded him to wring success from defeat. 
The ministry affords a challenge to courage 
and ability, not the opportunity of feeding 
upon the platitudes of adulation. 


Woman and Religious Education 


In Religious Education for December, 
1916, appears an article by Professor I. F. 
Wood, Ph.D., of Smith College, Massa- 
chusetts, with the heading, ‘Religious 
Education in Colleges for Women,” which 
is very timely. The writer holds that 
public opinion is coming to give woman 
the premier place in religious training 
because she is more religious than man and 
has more to do with the early education of 
the child. At first women’s colleges were 
jealous of allowing their curricula to differ 
in any degree from those of men’s colleges. 
Now, it is seen that equality does not mean 
identity, and that a special obligation 
rests upon the women’s college as regards 
religious training. At present ‘‘a larger 
proportion of women’s colleges than of 
men’s require some study of the Bible. 
All offer it as an elective, even if it is not 
required.” In these the Bible is studied as 
literature and history, but as such in a 
religious terrain and in the light of modern 
scientific conceptions. This is done that 
the religious value of the Bible in present 
life may be clearly seen. The interest in 
the colleges has turned in the course of 
American educational development from 
modern languages to the natural sciences and 
through these to social subjects. “This 
indicates a social consciousness among 
young people and is a good omen for the 


future.” The working out of this social 
interest appears in ‘‘settlement” activity 
at home and in missionary activity in the 
wider spheres. There is now a movement 
on foot to make an alliance between the 
higher educational institutions for women 
in America and the Orient, notably in 
Pekin and Madras. This gives great 
promise of future co-operation in the 
educational world. 

A marked deficiency in religious educa- 
tion in colleges for both men and women 
has been seen in the fact that so far no 
attempt has been made to set the student 
in any definite relation to the church. 
Regrettably, the trend has been in the other 
direction. ‘‘The effect of religious life in 
colleges ought not to be the elimination of 
the sense of need of the church.” To offset 
this tendency, there is arising discussion 
bearing directly upon the problem of the 
college student and the church. This is 
far from being a recrudescence of ecclesiasti- 
cism. Rather is it a recognition of the 
relation of the college to all the factors of 
social value in life with the church as one of 
these. A summary of the present situation 
in religious training for women at college 
shows these prominent features: ‘“(1) a 
recognition of the need of religious training 
of women students, (2) the relatively large 
place of Bible-study in the curriculum, 
(3) the tendency, both among the teachers 
and the student body, toward a broad 
religious attitude toward life, (4) the large 
emphasis upon a social interpretation of this 
attitude, (5) the growth of an international 
interest in higher education for women, 
(6) the beginning of a serious consideration 
of the obligations of college women to the 
churches.” The foregoing demonstrates the 
partial trend of activity in this sphere and 
promises well for a wholesome growth in 
the future. 
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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 


The third quadrennial meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, held in St. Louis, December 
6-11, 1916, was called by some of those who 
attended its sessions the greatest gathering 
to date of the Christian forces of America. 
Some four hundred and thirty delegates 
spent most of a week participating in earnest 
deliberations. These were present as repre- 
sentatives of thirty Protestant denomina- 
tions with an aggregate membership of 
eighteen millions. 

In the presidency Dean Shailer Mathews 
is followed by Dr. Frank Mason North, 
one of the secretaries of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Dr. Charles S. Macfarland was re-elected 
secretary of the Council, and much credit is 
due to him for what the organization has 
come to be. Rev. Rivington D. Lord and 
Mr. Alfred R. Kimball, who were re-elected 
corresponding secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively; Dr. Roy B. Guild, executive 
secretary of the Commission on Inter- 
Church Federation; Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
assistant secretary; Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
field secretary; and others, are the type 
of men who warrant a splendid future for 
the Council. 

The actual business of the meeting was 
concerned chiefly with the reports of the 
commissions of the Federal Council, pre- 
pared beforehand with great care and placed 
in the hands of the delegates in printed form. 
These reports comprised earnest and most 
thorough discussion of the questions appro- 
priate to each commission. The commis- 
sions are really the heart of the Federal 
Council organization. They are as follows, 
given in the order in which their reports 
were made: the Commission on Home 
Missions, on State and Local Federations, 
on Inter-Church Federations, on The 


Church and Country Life, on Foreign 
Missions, on International Justice and Good- 
Will, on Oriental Relations, on Family 
Life, on Sunday Observance, on Temper- 
ance, on Christian Education, on Evangel- 
ism, on The Church and Social Service. 

One of the characteristic reports of the 
Council sketched the hopeful beginnings of 
moral diplomacy. Dr. Macfarland has 
opened the way unofficially, by wireless 
messages and personal interviews in the 
chancelleries of Europe, for the formation 
of a league of the nations to establish peace 
after the present war. In addition, Presi- 
dent Mathews and Dr. Gulick reported 
their mission of moral diplomacy to Japan. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is taking the lead in the 
effort to bring institutionalized Christianity 
to face the pressing problems of our modern 
life. One of the significant and encourag- 
ing facts is that the Council is more pro- 
gressive and advances faster and farther 
than most of its constituent bodies. Indeed, 
Secretary Guild was prompted to say, 
“Christian unity is not a prophecy, but a 
reality.” / 


The Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Liquor Traffic 


The editor of The Churchman (Novem- 
ber 4), in a discussion designated ‘‘A Tardy 
Resolution,” speaks of the Episcopal church 
placing itself on record by resolution as 
favoring legislative action “to preserve 
the interests of temperance and to repress 
the liquor traffic.” He recognizes that a 
resolution may be an impotent thing, but 
feels that this one is significant. Some 
assert that this is the first time in the his- 
tory of this church in America when it has 
taken a definite stand on the liquor question. 
So this potent religious body, already keenly 
alert in many matters of social service and 
even numbering among its forces some 
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pioneers in social reform, now allies its 
strength with the forces that recognize 
the evils of the liquor traffic as one of the 
problems with which the church has some- 
thing to do. 

After setting forth the hindrance imposed 
on all religious effort by the saloon as it 
saps the means of support and breaks down 
the morale of the family, and after manifest- 
ing his impatience with those who quibble 
over a great public evil by saying that 
you cannot “legislate people into morality,” 
the writer replies vigorously, ‘You can, if 
you try long enough,” and concludes the 
discussion as follows: ‘It is the business of 
Christian laymen, of the clergy, and of the 
corporate church to hit the liquor evil and 
hit it hard whenever and by any fair means 
it can. Better make a few blunders in 
paternalism than to sit idly by while the 
greatest moral movement since the aboli- 
tion of slavery is sweeping over the world.” 


Social Service in the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ 
in America 


According to the special correspondent 
of The Churchman (December 23), social 
service constituted a marked feature of the 
proceedings of the Council’s third quad- 
rennial meeting. The report of this com- 
mission urged upon all church members 
that their political responsibility should 
be taken seriously. A few ringing words 
from thé report make this clear: “Decency 
and purity in politics and the selection 
of intelligent, honest, and courageous men 
and women to assume the responsibilities of 
political office are clearly matters which 
are not only necessary to the continuance 
of democracy, but essentially religious.” 

The report dealt with a number of such 
vital subjects as unemployment, housing, 
recreation, commercialized vice, prison 
reform, and the status of women. Strong 
appeal is made to the church to assist the 
efforts of workers for a shorter labor day 


and a living wage; to change its former — 
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critical and negative attitude toward 
recreation to one that is sympathetic, posi- 
tive, and aggressive; to recognize that the 
problem of vice comes within its field of 
responsibility and opportunity and that 
it should labor for the diminution of personal 
immorality and the cultivation of personal 
purity; to organize to meet the emergency in 
every congregation and to participate in 
community-wide efforts to relieve the 
unemployed whenever there is a period of 
industrial depression, and in this connection 
to study always diligently the reasons for 
unemployment and the best methods for its 
avoidance; to exert a large educational 
influence for proper housing in both city and 
country and especially to the end that ade- 
quate legislative action be brought about to 
improve the housing conditions that are 
related so vitally to health and morals. 

With only a very few audible nays the 
Council adopted the report of the Com- 
mission on Temperance which contained a 
recommendation favoring the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. 


The Church at Work—Ideal and 
Reality 


Such is the subject of the leading editorial 
in a recent issue of The Congregationalist. 
Acknowledging the commanding ideal which 
the phrase “the church at work” creates, 
and thrilled with the thought of the mighty 
achievements that would result necessarily 
from an organization with the implied 
efficiency, the writer nevertheless feels a bit 
saddened as he turns to contrast the actual 
with the ideal. As he sees it, “the popular 
conception of a church is that of a group 
of persons assembled in a meeting house, 
listening to a man in the pulpit or to four 
persons in the choir-loft, a group receiving 
instruction and stimulus, and experiencing 
certain emotions.” 

However, a feeling of hope comes when 
it is recalled that along this line a notable 
change is taking place. Churches are now 
doing much more than they did a quarter 
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of a century ago. Many of them instead of 
opening their doors for a single service per- 
haps once a week have become hives of con- 
tinuous industry. Many of the adherents not 
only attend services of worship but engage in 
numerous significant activities, thereby ex- 
tending the helpfulness of the church and 
creating a homelike atmosphere in connec- 
tion with all the operations of the church. 
Many modern forms of church activity 
for men, women, boys, and girls bear testi- 
mony to the diligent effort of church leaders 
to win to a religious life, not a special class, 
but all classes of people. Once the emphasis 
was on belief; in current religious move- 
ments it is on both belief and work. With 
an intelligent appreciation of this tendency 
those who fix the tasks of the church must 
see that they are such as will exercise the 
full capacities of those within and will enlist 
also the strength of those who are without. 
“The church at work” means more than 
being busy within the walls of the church. 


Parochialism 


The Very Rev. H. P. Almon Abbott, 
Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, has 
written some suggestive things in the Living 
Church, Nov. 11, 1916, under the title 
“Parochialism.” Apparently he has had 
dealings with some of the many who are 


talking pessimistically about the failure of | 


the church. At any rate, he addresses 
himself to what he considers an extraor- 
dinary thing, namely, that after two thou- 
sand years of declaration of the gospel 
some two-thirds of the world’s population 
still remain outside of the pale of pro- 
fessed Christianity. He intimates that 
many good Christian men seek to explain 
this situation by discussing artificial prob- 
lems, for example, attempting to solve the 
paradox. Christ’s all-compellingness, and 
man’s unresponsiveness. Whereas, he, him- 
self, thinks that the cause of much ineffec- 
tiveness is the simple, homely fact of the 
“unlovableness of the manner in which the 


Christian warfare is waged by Christians 
themselves.” He demonstrates his view 
in the actual outworking of the parochial 
system. The parochial system, he believes, 
is one of the greatest virtues of the Anglican 
communion. As a question of pure organi- 
zation the parochial system as the basis 
of synthetical ecclesiastical administration 
is, in theory at any rate, unsurpassed. But 
in action the system has its vices. Paro- 
chialism is calculated to obscure the vision 
of the church asa whole. It partakes of the 
attitude of mind which is frequently called 
“provincial.” The provincial persons say: 
“We have the most beautiful city in the 
country, and the highest buildings in the 
world’; the parochial annual says, “We 
have the largest and most highly organized 
parish in the diocese.” Straightway the 
parish forgets its responsibility to the 
larger life of the denomination, not to men- 
tion its relation to catholic life. The 
natural outcome is that parochialism sets 
the churches of the community in unholy 
competition against one another. The 
writer illustrates this competitive attitude 
of the parish by a similar expression which 
he finds in the clergyman. Clergymen, he 
thinks, are not celebrated for their magna- 
nimity; on the contrary, they seldom meet 
together for conclave without some such 
nauseating subject as this coming up for 
discussion: “How may we guard against 
the incursions of ecclesiastical wolves into 
our cherished fold?” Surely the author’s 
thought is sustained when he regrets that 
parochialism carries as a by-product such 
attitudes. The writer has some striking 
things to say; for instance, “the narrow- 
minded person today has small right to 
live.” Nevertheless, he has some hope 
that the “vices”’ which infest the Anglican 
communion may be overcome, for he says, 
“We are beginning, here and there, to throw 
off the trammels of sectionalism and de- 
nominationalism, and to feel the liberty of 
a fuller, more vibrant, and catholic life.” 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


RECLASSIFYING THE PARABLES’ 


WILLARD H. ROBINSON, PH.D. 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 


The author of this treatise finds in 
Matthew’s order of recording the parables 
their true historical sequence (pp. 75, 113, 
116). The sequence, moreover, constitutes 
a scientific, geographical, logical, and doc- 
trinal development. The Matthean para- 
bles divide themselves into five consecutive 
triads (pp. 8, 11 f.). These follow the divi- 
sions of nature. The mineral kingdom 
comes first in the various soils upon which 
the sower’s seed falls. The vegetable king- 
dom is represented in the growing grain. 
The sphere of human life is still later (pp. 18, 
20). Matthew’s order thus reveals an 
ascending scale of natural symbols (pp. 75, 
88). The geographical advance journeys 
from Galilean parables to itinerary and 
temple ones (p. 26). The logical and doc- 
trinal development proceeds from the sphere 
of natural theology in the first six parables 
to the revelations of the gospel of grace in 
the succeeding ones (pp. 19, 26). 

More fully stated, Mr. Lithgow’s five- 
triad scheme makes the first three Matthean 
parables (Sower, Tares, and Net) picture the 
great distinction between good and evil; the 
second three (Growing Corn, Mustard Seed, 
and Leaven), spiritual growth; the third 
three (Treasure, Pearl, and Merciless 
Debtor), divine grace and its conditions; the 
fourth three (Laborers, Two Sons, and 
Husbandmen), the divine claims upon the 
soul (p. 43); and the fifth three (Wedding 
Feast, Ten Virgins, and Talents), judgment 
and doom. Mr. Lithgow also finds in the 
parables touches of the profounder doctrines 


of Christian dogmatics. Luke’s “three- 
one” parable of the Lost Coin, Sheep, and 
Son, for example, represents the Trinity; 
and the three judgment parables of the fifth 
triad have a similar leaning (pp. 104, 164 f.). 

This chronological, logical, and doctrinal 
sequence which Lithgow finds in the para- 
bles in Matthew relates, moreover, above 
all things else, to the progress of the develop- 
ing soul. Many of the parables should 
therefore be renamed in the interest of a 
homogeneous nomenclature (p. ror). The 
“Sower,” e.g., should be rechristened the 
“Soils,” and the “Net” should be called the 
“Fish” (cf. chap. vi, with table, pp. 109 f.). 

Mr. Lithgow frankly regards his dis- 
covery of this complex scheme as very 
original as well as highly important. The 
only adumbration of it, so far as he knows, 
is in Trench’s observation that in the later 
parables the Deity ever figures in a higher 
réle. This is, moreover, the only confir- 
mation of his view which the author has 
discovered (p. 102). He finds no great 
objection to his Matthean discovery in the 
different order of the parables in the other 
two Synoptics. For Mark drew at sec- 
ond hand on Peter, while Matthew, as an 
apostolic and Palestinian Jew, could ac- 
curately revise Mark. The non-Palestinian 
Luke, notwithstanding his aims at order, 
follows Mark very closely except in the 
largely parabolic matter of the great itin- 
erary (chaps. 10-18). In this last section the 
“parallel” portions are “very scrappy and 
piecemeal” and are “indiscriminately” 


* The Parabolic Gospel, or Christ’s Parables, a Sequence and a Synthesis. By R. M. Lithgow. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. xv+196. 4s. 
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used (p. 117). Luke, moreover, is highly 
‘artistic,’ and for that reason also his mat- 
ter may be freely built into Lithgow’s 
Matthean scheme wherever it will fit (pp. 
55, 59, and chap. vii). The author seems to 
disregard altogether the distinction between 
parable and allegory and regards the “para- 
bolic’? sequence in the Fourth Gospel as 
mainly coinciding with that of Matthew 
(pp. 171, 175 f.). 

Mr. Lithgow’s book is highly interesting 
to a sympathetic reader and has homiletic 
value. Jesus is so infinitely beyond us in 
wisdom and spirit that in studying his 
teachings we share the author’s sense of 
mysterious voices coming from the starry 
vault of the nightly heaven and even of 
entering a transfiguration cloud (pp. 17 f., 
etc.). He certainly deserves great credit 
for his careful study and clear presentation 
of his theory, yet such a great unification 
as he makes involves a distinct loss of his- 
toricity and reality. What shall we say of 
a scheme which classifies the various recep- 
tions of the gospel indicated in the parable 
of the Sower with the heavenly joy over a 
saved soul in the story of the Lost Coin, 
and makes each teach as its main lesson the 
great distinction between good and evil 
(pp. 11, 88)? The Talents and the Pounds 
may be separated into two contrasted 
stories, one of equal faithfulness in the use 
of unequal opportunities, and the other of 
unequal faithfulness in the use of equal 
opportunities (Bruce). But what shall we 
say of making the Pounds represent “the 
divine claims,” and the Talents “judg- 
ment and doom” (pp. 12, 110)? Is not 
Luke’s capital punishment as severe a doom 
as Matthew’s ejection into outer darkness? 

When we have rejected the forced and 
artificial features in the classifications of 
this volume, are there not simpler ways of 
accounting for the connections and orders 
of arrangement that clearly remain to be 
acknowledged? Weinel, Die Gleichnisse 
Jesu (pp. 45f.), has shown how certain 


verses in Mark are connected solely by 
catchwords designed to assist the memory 
in the days that were guiltless of printing. 
Thought-groupings in the minds of the evan- 
gelists surely account for some other juxta- 
positions. The same may hold good of the 
parables. The mere fact of the approach- 
ing end of Jesus’ ministry might give a sound 
of doom to the later ones. The author of 
this book sees a divine hand secretly arrang- 
ing the Matthean parables in the order of 
an ascending symbolism and a developing 
body of doctrine. But would Jesus, in 
view of the fact that his “class” or audience 
was constantly changing, and certainly 
knowing the meanings of his own teaching, 
follow a systematic order like that of a 
seminary professor of doctrines? Syste- 
matic courses must be given to the same 
set of men. The parables were spoken to 
varying multitudes and groups as occasion 
offered. 

Would it not be better to give up trying 
to discover a modern systematic treatise 
secretly outlined and inserted in the para- 
bles? Jesus did not, in his parabolic 
teaching, look over the heads of the men 
before him and talk to the ages beyond. 
He spoke for all time by speaking to his 
own time as no other ever spoke. The 
subject of the parables was the Kingdom 
of God. Jesus had only that one message. 
He spoke it in many ways and under many 
forms, such as the simile of the Sower, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Golden Principle, the 
Commandment of Love, and, especially 
and continuously, the Fatherhood of God. 
Varying circumstances called for varying 
adaptations. Jesus met his occasions. He 
was almost infinitely varied in his symbols, 
his applications, his acts. We may sys- 
tematize and schematize them as we will, 
and often to our profit. But the schemes 
and systems must not be imputed to the 
simple evangelizing annals of the Synoptics, 
or found in the order which the successive 
shapes of the message oi the world’s one 
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great Itinerating Evangelist take in the 
records as we have them. 

The writer of the treatise before us 
speaks in his preface as if he were familiar 
with the whole field of English, German, and 
Latin writers on the parables. But it 
affects us oddly to find no mention or trace 
of Jiilicher’s monumental monograph, Die 


Gleichnisreden Jesu, with its strong insist- 
ence that each parable had only one thing 
to teach and at- one time and on the 
one occasion which alone called it forth. 
The intense spirit of historicity in Jiilicher 
would surely have given pause to some 
of the unhistoric sentences in the work 
before us. 


NOTICES 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. With 
introduction and notes. Edited by W. C. 
Allen. (The Oxford Church Biblical Com- 
mentary.) New York: Macmillan, 1915. 
Pp. 214. 7s. 6d. 


Archdeacon Allen is well known to New 
Testament students for his volume on Matthew 
in the “International Critical Commentary.” 
He has now produced a compact volume on a 
much smaller scale on the Gospel of Mark. 
His work is of course scholarly and intelligent. 
The introduction deals with the authorship and 
date of the Gospel, its characteristics, analysis, 
theology, and text. Allen does not print the 
Greek text, but a new and bold translation, 
very faithful and suggestive, which is one of the 
best features of his book. His notes are concise 
but full of valuable suggestions, and Greek as 
well as English students will find much in them. 
There is a good map and full indices. Allen 
describes the aim of his introduction (p. vi) as 
to summarize the impression left upon “by 
many years’’ study as to the Evangelist’s con- 
ception of the person and work of Jesus of 

Nazareth, as to the Evangelist’s style, — the 
main literary characteristics of his 

While thoroughly learned and eaitical ina 
literary way, in the deeper aspects of its problem 
the book is disappointing. It —_ not deal with 
the wonder narratives of k as searchingly 
as they demand. Allen’s view of them is too 
literal and mechanical. His own theory of an 
Aramaic original for Mark might have suggested 
to him the probable extent to which these 
stories are ve and interpretative. This 
supposed Aramaic original Allen thinks origi- 
nated at Jerusalem soon after 44 A.D. and passed 
into Greek at Antioch about 44-47 A.D. This 
position is based in part upon Allen’s other view 
that Matthew was written about soap. It 
is enough to say of these views that the transla- 
tional elements in Mark are fully explained if 
it originated as recollections of Peter’s discourses 
from the pen of his interpreter, and that the 
early dating of Matthew and Mark takes no 


account of the emphasis both place on the fall 
of Jerusalem with which both of them must 
obviously be related. Allen rightly holds that 
the use of ‘.. by Mark cannot be established, 
although he thinks such a use is possible. 
of fact, the of 
and the sup are so t as to imp 
no literary relationship at all. Allen’s Gok 
printing is not always fortunate, e.g., pp. 46, 
81, 89, 100, 124, I51, 192. 


History of the Study of Theology. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs. Prepared for publication 
by his daughter, Emilie Grace Briggs. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. Two vols. 
Pp. x+217 and 230. $0.75 each. 


The range of the late Professor Briggs’s 

scholarship was extraordinary. Although his 
special field was the Hebrew language and 
literature, his knowledge of the general field 
of church history might well be envied by pro- 
fessional historians. In this posthumous Work, 
edited for the press by his daughter, he furnishes 
a complete — survey of the study of 

theology from the beginnings of Christianity 
down to the present. And a very interesting 
story it is, furnishing valuable side lights on the 
growth of doctrine, the organization of mediaeval 
education, the problem of the relation between 
theology and general philosophy, and the ada 
tation of methods of theological study to 
practical needs of the church. 

In arranging the material Professor Briggs 
evidently had in mind a textbook which sh 
briefly supply the facts, leaving to the teacher 
the exposition n to display the life 
lying behind the statistics. The result is un- 
fortunate for the general reader. The bones of 
pedagogical method stand out too prominently 
in the formal paragraphs and methodological 
divisions. In certain instances the idea of 
formal theological method is carried to an ex- 
treme, as, for example, when Jesus is represented 
as having consciously mastered rabbinical learn- 


BOOK NOTICES 


ing in precisely the categories which Dr. Briggs 
employs to describe this learning. ‘He [Jesus] 
was the most learned Rabbi of his time” (p. 24). 
Dr. Briggs’s well-known High-Church position 

e apostles by Jesus and a special theophanic 
endowment through the Holy Spirit so as to 
guarantee the divinity of apostolic teaching. 
These early chapters which analyze the New 
Testament into Halacha and and 
gnomic aphorisms and then lay upon the whole 
the hands of High-Church ordination are, it 
must be confessed, curious examples of theo- 

ical obsession. But when once these are past, 
the reader will find himself gratefully following 
the learned guidance of the book deoush the 
Middle Ages and the modern period. 

The last chapter of the second volume fur- 
nishes a valuable Ce study of the 
present systems of theological education in the 
various countries of Europe and in America. 
Especially judicious are the author’s remarks 
concerning the necessity of both sound scholar- 
ship and a practical appreciation of the needs of 
the churches. He suggests that we are toda: 
facing an opportunity to advance in bo 
respects beyond our inherited standards. 


Christian Faith under Modern Searchlights. 
By William Hallock Johnson. New York: 
Revell, 1916. Pp. 252. $1.25. 


This book consists of six lectures delivered 
by the author, who is Professor of Greek and 
New Testament literature in Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, under the L. P. Stone Foundation, in Feb- 
ruary,1914. The aim of theauthor is to furnish 
an apologetic for Christian theology in its tradi- 
tional, supernaturalistic form in the light of 
advancing knowledge, using the tools thus 
furnished where it is to his advantage. He 
asserts that the gospel which is ‘‘the power of 
God unto salvation” is doctrinal Christianity. 
He virtually identifies evolution with science, 
and argues that theism must bridge the gap 
between the inorganic and the organic. He 
uses what suits his purpose from modern 
psychology, modern philosophy, and compara- 
tive religion to strengthen his argument for the 
miraculous origin of the Christian religion. The 
only criticism which he respects is that which 
argues for the historical accuracy of the New 
Testament books. The book is a good typical 
illustration of a modern apologetic for the older 
theology. 


The Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience. 
By T. Rees. New York: Scribner, 1915. 
Pp. ix+221. $0.75. 


The excellent quality of the series, “‘Studies 
in Theology,” to which this volume belongs is 
reinforced by Principal Rees’s thorough and 
competent discussion of the doctrine of the Hol 
Spirit. He brings to his task ample scholarshi; 
and a fair-minded historical spirit. His 
is refreshingly free from the dogmatic or apolo- 
getic attitude which so often prevents one from 
seeing the actual facts. He is not concerned 
to make the biblical conceptions of the Spirit 
of God coincide with our modern conception; 
nor does he attempt to make these two very 
different notions square with the Nicene doc- 
trine. The interesting variety of functions 
ascribed to the Spirit in the Old Testament is 
carefully set forth, as is the ecstatic character 
of New Testament experiences of the Spirit. 
Especially admirable is the author’s keen 
analysis of the development leading to the 
Nicene doctrine, in which he shows that primary 
interest was centered in the Logos, and that the 
tendency was to ascribe to the Logos all activ- 
ities which might be assigned to the Spirit. The 
inclusion of the doctrine of the Spirit in the 
Trinitarian formula was a matter of logical 
inference rather than the expression of vital 
religious life. Since that time the doctrine 
has been largely a mere formal appendix to the 
traditional doctrine of the Trinity. Princi 
Rees pleads for a restatement of the conception 
of the Spirit which shall represent a vital Chris- 
tian experience; but he does not suggest any 
very definite way in which to accomplish this 
much-needed advance, further than to indicate 
that it cannot come so long as theologians are 
more concerned with the religiously barren 
structure of ancient trinitarianism with 
modern religious life. 


Hebriische Sprachlehre. By W. Lotz. The 
Auflage. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. Pp. vi 
+190. M. 3.60. 

This work has demonstrated its value to the 
extent of being called for in a second edition. 
It is purely a book for first-year work in the 
study of Hebrew. It is a piece of conservative 
work, both and pedagogically. It 
represents the achievements of twenty-five years 
ago in both respects. Makers of elementary 
books for English readers may profit by the 
errors of this one. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
PROFESSOR EDWARD S. AMES 
University of Chicago 


Introduction 


The psychology of religion is a very new science. All of the books on the 
subject have appeared since 1900. The first of these were: Coe, The Spiritual 
Life; Granger, The Soul of a Christian; and Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion. 
They dealt especially with conversion, though Granger dealt with mystical experi- 
ences also. Since these beginnings, the field has been greatly extended, and it is 
the purpose of this reading course to give a survey of the various phases which are 
now represented in the literature. For the first ten years the books published 
dealt with special problems and employed various methods. The second decade 
is already marked by more comprehensive works which seek to systematize the 
material and methods previously developed, as well as to extend investigations 
farther. 

The first two chapters in each of the texts reviewed in this article deal with 
such preliminary questions as the nature and scope of the science of the psychology 
of religion, its history, and its place in the general field of psychology. The most 
comprehensive bibliography for all literature of the subject is given in the just- 
published Psychology of Religion by Professor Coe. 

In this reading course five topics have been chosen. Under each are grouped 
the books which treat that particular subject, though in practically every volume 
other questions are also discussed. These classifications must therefore be held 
somewhat lightly. To do justice to both subjects and authors, very frequent 
cross-references would need to be made. One of the more recent topics to 
be carefully discussed is “‘The Development of Religious Consciousness in the 
Race.” It is placed first here, partly because logically it should have precedence, 
and partly because it may secure a general attitude for the study of the whole 
subject. The second group of books will deal with the “Experiences of Indi- 
viduals,” including the phenomena of conversion, and other variations in indivi- 
duals. The third general topic will be “Some Special Problems.” Among these 
will be the idea of God, immortality, religious leaders, and sects. Here will be 
seen some of the most recent and significant results of the science we are consider- 
ing. The fourth division will treat of “The Dramatization of Religious Ideals.” 
This involves the subjects of worship, ritual, hymnology, and prayer. It deals 
with the ceremonial aspect of religion in its modern form. The fifth topic is 
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“Mysticism,” in which there is renewed and widespread interest. It is discussed 
from various points of view in the three quite different books indicated. 


Required Books in this Course 


I. The Development of Religious Leuba, The Belief in God and Im- 
Consciousness in the Race: mortality. 
King, The Development of Religion. McComas, The Psychology of Re- 
Ames, The Psychology of Religious ligious Sects. 
Experience. ; IV. The Dramatization of Religious 
Leuba, A Psychological Study of Ideals: | Worship, Hymns, 
Religion: Its Origin, Function, Prayer: 
and Future. Sears, A. L., The Drama of the 
II. Experiences of Individuals: Spiritual Life. 
Davenport, Primitive Traits in Henke, A Study in the Psychology 
Religious Revivals. of Ritualism. 
James, Varieties of Religious Ex- Strong, A. L., The Psychology of 
perience. Prayer. 
Burr, A. R., Religious Confessions V, Mysticism: 
and Confessants. Underhill, Practical Mysticism. 
III. Special Problems: God, Immor- Buckham, J. W., Mysticism and 
tality, Religious Leaders, Sects: Modern Life. 
Coe, The Psychology of Religion. Jastrow, The Subconscious. 
STUDY I 
Required Books 
King, The Development of Religion. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Reli- 


Ames, The Psychology of Religious Ex- gion: Its Origin, Function and Future. 
perience. 

Professor King’s book does not assume that man is endowed with some ulti- 
mate innate religious instinct or perception. Rather the religious consciousness 
or attitude is viewed as developed in and through experience. This attitude 
arises in the same general manner as other attitudes, for example, the aesthetic 
and scientific. Like these, and like other attitudes which he mentions, religion 
is a certain sense of values. King finds his first task in distinguishing religion from 
other values, such as those of government and education, and in showing that this 
attitude of religion has arisen in connection with rituals and ceremonies. It has 
sometimes been held that ceremonials arise from pre-existing conscious states, but 
this author says: “The overt activity is not only the index of the hidden internal 
states of consciousness, but is also a factor in the very production of these states.” 

This overt activity is the effort put forth to satisfy some end such as hunger. 
The sense of value is related to the intermediate steps between the desire (stimulus) 
and the fulfilment (response). These steps may be quite casual chance associa- 
tions taken over from previous generations or other tribes, as in the hunting, fish- 
ing, and mining customs of the Malays. Or they may be the overflow of impulse 
under tension, as in the rehearsal of a prospective fight. Whatever the nature of 
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the acts between the felt need and the object sought, they contribute to the sense 
of the value of that object. The means to an end help to produce the sense of 
value of that end. This principle is verified in our own experience when our 
appreciation of an object is heightened by a long succession of preliminary acts 
in obtaining it. 

In his fourth chapter King applies this method to the genesis of the religious 
attitude. He finds that the development of religion is due to the influence of the 
social group. Just as the development of language, art, and science takes place 
within the social order and is dependent upon that order, so it is with the emotional 
moods which constitute religion. The values shared by the group are felt to be 
more important than those expressed only by the individual. They are stabler. 
They last longer. They are more massive and commanding. “Psychologically 
the values of the group are not only higher than those of the individual, they are 
genuinely ultimate and universal.” 

Where the social structure is loose and ineffective, as among certain West 
African tribes, no ceremonials of consequence develop, nor any religion. This 
apparently goes back to the fact that there is scarcely any food problem for these 
people, and the most potent cause of social evolution is therefore lacking. Among 
the Semites, on the contrary, the exigencies of their desert environment occasioned 
compact clans with a persisting social structure. King holds that “every one of 
their religious beliefs can be shown primarily to have been the evaluation of some 
special activity.” Illustrations of the same relation of religion to the social organi- 
zation are found among the native Australians, the Kafirs of South Africa, the 
Todas of India, and the Dyaks of Borneo. 

Among the spontaneous expressions of primitive group life which generated 
attitudes of religious quality and intensity were feasts, dances, and dramatic 
rehearsals of crucial experiences. These occurred before and after periods of 
tension and uncertainty; that is, in connection with war, the changing seasons, 
phases of the moon, eclipses, etc. They were particularly festive occasions. 
Religion shows itself not as having a content or substance of its own; rather its 
activities are those of the natural economic, military, and tribal interests in which 
the group is united and solidified, and brought to experience new and ideal values. 
Thus the habit of cleanliness among the Japanese became religious, as did the care 
of the dairies among the Todas. 

The sixth and seventh chapters may be regarded as somewhat in the nature 
of digressions from the main argument of the book. The problem of the “ Mys- 
terious Power” will be referred to in connection with “Spirits” elsewhere, and 
another view of the relation of magic and religion will be suggested. 

The eighth chapter resumes the subject of the evolution of religion, but shows 
that it is impossible to maintain that religion always develops through the stages 
of fetishism, animism, naturalism, pantheism, henotheism, and ethical mono- 
theism. It seems truer to the facts to hold that the religious attitude may develop 
in connection with almost any activities which vitally concern social groups, and 
these are extremely various and do not occur in any uniform sequence. 

The origin and development of deities may also be explained by regarding 
them as embodiments of the value-sense of social groups. This is impressively 
seen in the fact that the deities are so far identical with the objects of supreme 
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interest. Agricultural peoples deify maize and rice. Shepherds worship sheep. 
Warriors deify soldiers. Hunters regard their game likewise. Monarchies have 
monarchical deities. It is at the point where human beings in the persons of kings 
and leaders become the centers of attention that the deity is humanized and attains 
ethical character. Thus King says the character of Yahweh was built up. “All 
such concepts as those of sin, holiness, faithfulness to Yahweh, have definite ante- 
cedents in the primitive Semitic social life.” 

The volume concludes with interesting discussions of some pathological 
religious phenomena and of the significance of supernaturalism. Valuable 
reinterpretations of many familiar Christian conceptions are here suggested, with 
unmistakable evidences of the author’s own positive and constructive interest. 


(Study I will be completed in March) 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


STUDY V 


THE DEPARTURE AND RETURN OF JESUS (18:1—21:25) 


First day.—§ 24. The arrest of Jesus: 18:1-14. Read John 18:1-6. The 
betrayal has already been foreshadowed in 13:2, 21, 26-30. What characteristic 
elements in this Gospel’s view of Jesus are emphasized in this account of the 
betrayal? Notice that the Gospel of John contains no account of the agony in 
Gethsemane. Would such an account have contributed to the picture of Jesus 
as this evangelist conceived him ? 

Second day.—Read John 18:7-11. Even in the hour of his betrayal and 
arrest Jesus appears the master of the situation, solicitous only for the safety of 
his disciples. What was their behavior, according to Matthew and Mark? 
How is it described here? How does the evangelist interpret this escape of the 
disciples? We have seen that he likes to dwell on the fulfilments of Jesus’ sayings. 
Is the reference to John 17:12? The evangelist says the swordsman was Peter, 
and that his victim’s name was Malchus. Is vs. 11) a reflection of the Gethsemane 
story of the earlier Gospels? Cf. Mark 14:36 and parallels. How does this 
account of the betrayal and arrest differ from the accounts in the earlier Gospels, 
Matt. 26:47-56; Mark 14:43-52; Luke 22:47-53? 
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Third day.—Read John 18:12-14. This preliminary examination of Jesus 
before Annas, the ex-high priest, is not mentioned in the earlier Gospels. Outside 
of this chapter Annas is mentioned in the New Testament only in the writings 
of Luke (Luke 3:2; Acts 4:6). Why should the fact that Annas was the high 
priest’s father-in-law explain Jesus’ being led to Annas first? The high priesthood 
had long since ceased to be hereditary and had become appointive. Annas held it 
from 6 to 15 A.D. One of his sons held it for a short time about 16 A.D., and in 
18 A.D. Caiaphas was appointed to it. He was succeeded in 36 a.p. by anether 
son of Annas and he in turn in 37 by another. It may be that Annas, though 
not in office at this time was the power behind the high priest in the year of Jesus’ 
arrest. At any rate, his experience and influence would make it natural for a 
preliminary examination to take place before him. On the counsel of Caiaphas 
cf. John 11:49-52. 

Fourth day.—The Jewish examination of Jesus, and Peter’s denial: 18:15-27. 
Read John 18:15-18. The first of Peter’s denials foretold by Jesus (13:38) 
takes place in the court of Annas’ house, to which Peter has been admitted through 
the interest of another follower of Jesus who is acquainted there. There is no 
reason to identify him with the beloved disciple who is sometimes mentioned in 
John, for if he were meant, the evangelist would probably have made the fact clear. 
The Fourth Gospel is simply explaining how it came about that Peter was allowed 
to enter the court of Annas’ house. Annas is now spoken of as high priest, vss. 15, 
16; cf. vss. 19, 22, 24. 

Fifth day.—Read John 18:19-24. Annas is again spoken of as high priest, 
perhaps because he had once held the office. The private examination of Jesus 
in the dead of night was not, however, in accordance with Jewish legal procedure. 
Jesus replies with great boldness, refusing to help his enemies and challenging them 
to find their witnesses among those who have heard his many public utterances in 
synagogue and temple. Even when brutally struck and reproved by a constable, 
he answers with a skilful and confident rebuke. This attitude of superiority to his 
judges characterizes Jesus in the account of his trial in John. 

Sixth day.—John 18:25-27. The evangelist does not ordinarily record what 
already stood in the earlier Gospels without some reason for repeating it or remold- 
ing it. How does his account of Peter’s denials differ from that of the synoptists ? 
Why has he included these in his narrative? How do they contribute to it? Is 
it because they so strikingly fulfil Jesus’ prediction in 13:38? What is the 
evangelist’s general attitude toward the disciples? Cf. 18:8 with Mark 14:50; 
Matt. 26:56. 

Seventh day.—§25. The trial before Pilate: 18:28—19:16. Read John 
18:28-32. The trial before the actual high priest, Caiaphas, which is recorded 
in Matthew and Mark is passed over in John; cf. vss. 24, 28. Jesus is sent by 
Annas to Caiaphas and by Caiaphas to Pilate, the Roman procurator. Jesus’ 
trial before the Sanhedrin is not even mentioned. Does the evangelist pass 
over these matters because they were familiar enough to his readers from the 
earlier Gospels or oral tradition, or because they did not contribute to the ideas 
which it was the purpose of his Gospel to set forth, or both? Notice that the 
Passover has not yet been celebrated, vs. 28. What sayings of Jesus recorded 
in this Gospel indicate the manner of his death? The Jews, when they had the 
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right to put to death, executed men by stoning, the Romans by crucifixion. If 
the Romans were to execute him, it meant crucifixion. Which form of execution 
is reflected in passages like 3:14; 8:28; 12:32, 34? 

Eighth day.—Read John 18:33-38c. The masterful attitude of Jesus con- 
tinues to the end. Is his attitude here one of confident superiority, or of silent 
contempt or indifference? Does he deny that he is a king? What is his earthly 
mission? “Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” Where else in 
this Gospel has a similar idea been expressed ? 

Ninth day.—Read John 18:38b-40. What is Pilate’s verdict upon Jesus’ 
case? Upon whom does the narrative place the responsibility for the condemna- 
tion of Jesus? 

Tenth day.—Read John 19:1-9. The Jews remain outside the gentile dwell- 
ing, to avoid ceremonial defilement which would unfit them for eating the Passover 
supper; cf. 18:28. Pilate has in consequence to pass in and out between his 
judgment hall and the Jews outside. The crown and purple which the soldiers 
put on Jesus in caricature of his royal claims serve in this Gospel (vs. 5) to 
emphasize the kingly dignity with which he goes through his trial. Even Pilate 
is alarmed at what he sees and hears about his prisoner, vs. 8. 

Eleventh day.—Read John 19:10-16. At the decisive moment of his trial 
Jesus is still the master of his fate, and behaves more like the judge of his enemies 
than like their prisoner, vs. 11. In the view of the evangelist Jesus’ very enemies 
are simply carrying out a program which he himself had already voluntarily 
accepted, and which they could enter upon only when his own time for it was 
come, and he even gave the word for its commencement; cf. 8:20; 12:23; 13:27. 
Notice Pilate’s repeated efforts to secure his release; cf. 18:31-38; 19:4, 5, 12. 
This sets in high relief the insistent hostility of the Jewish leaders. How would this 
affect the opposition between church and synagogue in the evangelist’s day? The 
narrative once more, vs. 14, emphasizes the fact that the Passover supper is to take 
place in the evening, in contrast with Mark’s statement that it had taken place on 
the previous night, Mark 14:12-17. The evangelist gives the time of Jesus’ 
conviction as noon, vs. 14: “It was about the sixth hour”; although Mark 
describes the crucifixion as taking place at nine o’clock in the morning, Mark 
15:25. Is the evangelist unacquainted with Mark’s statement, or is he seeking 
to correct it ? 

Twelfth day.—§ 26. The crucifixion: 19:17-30. Read John 19:17-22. 
What does this account of the crucifixion add to those of the earlier Gospels? 
How does the evangelist’s statement that Jesus went forth carrying his cross 
for himself contribute to his picture of Jesus’ attitude toward his death? Some 
Gnostic Christians, holding that the Son of God could not experience death, 
had a legend that Simon of Cyrene (cf. Mark 15:21) was crucified in Jesus’ stead. 
How does vs. 35 bear upon that idea? This Gospel says nothing about the men 
crucified with Jesus except that there were two of them, and that Jesus was placed 
between them. What interest has this bare fact for the evangelist? In spite of 
his enemies, Jesus’ very cross, vss. 19, 21, proclaims the dignity they had denied 
him. Is the mention of the three languages in vs. 20 another hint of the universalism 
characteristic of this Gospel? Cf.12:32. Vs. 22 is one of those dramatic touches 
in which this Gospel is so rich; cf. 8:58; 11:35; 18:38; 10:5, 14. 
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Thirteenth day.—Read John 19:23, 24. How does this account of the parting 
of Jesus’ garments among the soldiers differ from that of the earlier Gospels ? 
Are there many Old Testament quotations in this Gospel? The evangelist finds 
in this incident a remarkable fulfilment of the psalmist’s account of the experiences 
of God’s chosen, Ps. 22:18. Even the soldiers in their coarse greed bear involun- 
tary witness to Jesus’ high claims. So Pilate, the Jewish leaders, and the soldiers 
themselves bear unwitting testimony to Jesus’ royal dignity and divine and uni- 
versal mission. 

Fourteenth day.—Read John 19:25-27. Who were the women at the cross, 
according to the earlier Gospels? There is nothing in them to indicate that Jesus’ 
mother ever approved his work, unless it be possibly in such touches as Luke 
2:19, 35. What other references to Jesus’ mother does this Gospel contain? 
Cf. 2:3, 12. It has already been pointed out that the mother of Jesus may in 
John symbolize the older Jewish faith, of which the evangelist, like Matthew, 
believes Christianity to be in a real sense the child. .How would this apply here ? 
Would it mean that Jesus in his death virtually commends the religious heritage 
of Judaism to such followers of his as most deeply understand and appreciate 
him? What is the attitude of the Fourth Gospel toward the Old Testament ? 
Cf. 4:22; §:39; 10:35. ; 

Fifteenth day.—Read John 19:28-30. Notice the writer’s continued emphasis 
upon Jesus’ knowledge; upon the idea that Jesus’ work was now finished, cf. 17:4; 
19:30; and upon the fulfilment of Scripture in the manner of Jesus’ death, cf. 
vs. 24 above. Jesus’ cry of thirst is recorded as though he uttered it with Ps. 69: 21 
definitely in mind, and almost as though he said it in order to bring about the 
fulfilment of the psalmist’s words: “In my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.”’ 
Jesus thus retains the mastery over his situation to the very end, with his last 
breath declares his work finished, and seems of his own volition to give up his 
spirit. Does this agree with the conception of his supernatural nature so often 
expressed in this Gospel ? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 27. The burial of Jesus: 19:31-42. Read John 19:31-34. 
The piercing of Jesus’ side is related to establish the fact of his death against the 
fantastic theories of the Docetics who thought of his death as illusory. But it has 
also a symbolic interest. ‘The water and the blood that issued from the side of 
Christ typify the double work effected by him and the two sacraments in which 
it is appropriated by the believer” (Scott). Cf. I John 5:6, 8. 

Seventeenth day.—Read John 19:35-37. The incident is strongly emphasized 


by the evangelist. He solemnly asserts its truth, doubtless in contrast to the 


Docetic speculations on the subject rife in his day. He finds an added import in 
the incidents he has just recorded, in that both were foreshadowed in Scripture. 
Exod. 11:46, with Num. 9:12, forbids the breaking of any bone of the Passover 
lamb. It will be remembered that this Gospel twice refers to Jesus as the Lamb of 
God, 1:29, 36, and puts his death upon the cross on the day and almost at the 
very hour at which the Passover lambs were sacrificed. The piercing of Jesus’ 
side the writer connects with Zech. 12:10, which he quotes in a form unlike either 
the Hebrew or the Greek as we know them. The same interest in the fulfilment 
of Scripture marks the earlier accounts of the crucifixion in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. In John such interest is mainly exhibited in this chapter, and the Old 
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Testament influence upon this Gospel is decidedly less than is the case with the 
earlier ones. 

Eighteenth day.—Read John 19:38-42. Notice that Nicodemus, the influ- 
ential Pharisee who had visited Jesus secretly (3: 1-12), is associated with Joseph 
of Arimathaea in the pious task of caring for the body of Jesus. Notice that the 
Gospel is intended for readers to whom Jewish burial customs are unfamiliar. 
In a garden near the place of crucifixion was a new and unoccupied tomb, and 
as there was not time before the Passover evening to carry Jesus’ body to a perma- 
nent place of burial, it was hurriedly deposited in this convenient garden tomb, 
because it was nigh at hand. The Jews highly esteemed such pious care for the 
dead, and having performed it did not debar men from eating the Passover supper, 
Num. 9:10. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 28. The empty tomb: 20:1-10. Read John 20:1-10. 
What Scripture is referred to in vs. 9g? Is the reference to Ps. 16:10 or to Hos. 
6:2? The Fourth Gospel views Jesus as a supernatural being whom death would 
only release from material limitations to resume his original higher existence. 
What is its teaching as to the condition of those who through Jesus have entered 
upon eternal life here on earth and then experience physical death? Does the 
evangelist condition this doctrine of eternal life upon the resurrection of Jesus or is 
the resurrection simply the manifestation of such continued spiritual existence in 
Jesus’ case? Luke, too, records Peter’s running to the tomb, but says nothing of . 
the other disciple, Luke 24:12. How does this bear upon the view that the other 
disciple is an ideal figure, symbolizing the sympathetic, spiritually minded believer 
of after-days (such, for example, as Paul), who could have drawn from Jesus con- 
fidences which the actual Twelve dared not claim, 13:25; whose spiritual insight 
makes him the true heir of the religious heritage of Judaism, 19:27, and who experi- 
ences the resurrection faith without waiting to see Jesus risen, 20:8? Cf. 20:29. 

Twentieth day.—§ 29. The return of Jesus: 20:11-29. Read John 20: 11-18. 
The appearance of Jesus to the women, Matt. 28:9, 10, is repeated in this most 
touching of the resurrection narratives. Except in this passage, vs. 12, spirits, 
whether demons or angels, are not spoken of in this Gospel. (The occasional 
expression “Thou hast a demon” is clearly only a form of rebuke or condemnation.) 
They seem here to be due to the influence of Matt. 28:2; Mark 16:5, and espe- 
cially Luke 24:4. The influence of Luke may be seen above in the account of 
Peter’s running to the tomb, vss. 3-6; cf. Luke 24:12. Jesus does not here, as in 
Matt. 28:10, promise to meet his disciples in Galilee, but sends them word that he 
is about to ascend to his Father. His forbidding Mary to touch him, in contrast to 
his later commanding Thomas to do so, 20: 27, is explained here by the fact that he 
has not yet ascended. It would seem, therefore, to be the thought of this Gospel 
that Jesus after appearing to Mary ascended to God and then, after the “little 
while” so much emphasized in 16: 16-19, returned to his disciples to remain with 
them forever. Cf. Matt. 28:20, Or is the “little while” the interval between his 
death and his appearance to his disciples related in 20:19? Of the earlier evangel- 
ists only Luke records the ascension. Where does he place it in relation to the 
resurrection appearances of Jesus? Cf. Luke 24:51. Thus while Matthew 
describes Jesus as returning to his disciples to be with them always, Luke speaks 
of him as ascending to his Father, and promising to send the Spirit tothem. How 
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does the writer of John harmonize all this? Does he understand that Jesus’ 
spiritual presence with his followers began with his resurrection appearances to 
the disciples? Cf. 16:16-24 and the notes on those verses. Were the resur- 
rection appearances then spiritual experiences? Paul co-ordinates his vision 
of Jesus with the earlier resurrection experiences, I Cor. 15: 5-8. 

Twenty-first day.—Read John 20:19-23. How does this narrative differ from 
Luke 24:36-43? It is the added elements that are significant for the evangelist’s 
purpose. Jesus now imparts to his disciples the Holy Spirit. Why had he not 
done this before? Is it because in his earthly life of human limitation he could not 
do what, now restored to his exalted existence, he cando? Cf. 14:16; 16:7, 13, 
with the commission of the disciples as the leaders of the church, vs. 23; cf. 15:27; 
17:18. This is one of the ecclesiastical touches in the Gospel, reflecting a time 
when the church had come to be definitely conceived as an established institution 
with leaders charged with a priestly function; cf. Matt. 18:18. 

Twenty-second day.—Read John 20:24, 25. It is evident that Thomas is here 
representative of a class of persons, probably those who found the resurrection 
faith difficult, and demanded to be convinced of the indubitable reality of the 
resurrection. 

Twenty-third day.—Read John 20:26-29. Notice that Jesus does not forbid 
Thomas to touch him as he had forbidden Mary (20:17). Does the evangelist 

. mean that he had in the meantime ascended and was now returned to earth to 
abide with his disciples? The reference to Jesus’ hands and side is much more 
than a way of saying that he had indeed survived the experience of death; it 
meant that in returning to his former exalted life he carried with him from his 
incarnation the personality in which his followers had come to know him on earth. 
The blessing pronounced on those who have not seen but have believed, vs. 29, 
recognizes the inward experience of fellowship with Jesus which is to be experienced 
on the part of believers of later days as of equal reality and validity with the 
resurrection experiences of the first disciples. It thus greatly exalts the signifi- 
cance of the believers’ spiritual experience, and at the same time confirms the 
Gospel’s teaching that the resurrection of Jesus is his return or second coming. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 30. Conclusion: 20:30, 31. Read John 20:30, 31. 
While the Gospel sometimes discredits faith based upon signs, it closes with a 
rather favorable reference to them in relation to the calling forth of faith, and with 
a statement of the purpose of the book. What is its purpose declared to be? 
Is it only to produce belief? What is the content of this belief? Is this belief 
precisely what Paul meant by faith? Does the Christ mean in this last sentence 
of the Gospel just what it did to the Christian churches before the book was 
written? What added elements, if any, has this Gospel wrought into it? What 
is the life which believers in Jesus may have? What other elements in the 
evangelist’s purpose have you observed in this study of his Gospel ? 

Twenty-fifth day.—In what ways has this Gospel changed the early Christian 
conception of the personality of Jesus? How has it restated his religious signifi- 
cance? What significance does it find in the life of Jesus? What in his death? 
What is its view of his second coming? How does this Gospel relate it to the 
descent of the Holy Spirit? What becomes of the apocalyptic expectations of 
the early church? What is the judgment? Does the Gospel have any message 
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as to baptism and the Lord’s Supper? Does it assign any authority to the leaders 
of the church? What is its view of knowledge? What is its idea of sin? of 
salvation? Is it a product of profound religious experience and reflection, or 
simply another eyewitness record of fact, to be put side by side with Mark ? 

Twenty-sixth day.—Do you find in John any influence of the synoptists? 
of the teaching of Paul? of the Alexandrian symbolic way of thinking? What 
narratives in John, if any, seem to you best understood as symbol or parable? 
Are the ideas of the book mainly Greek or Jewish? What are some of its great 
ideas? Do some appear in the Prologue and others in the body of the book, or do 
the same ideas appear and reappear throughout? It has been remarked that John 
is a Gospel of a few great ideas, to each of which the evangelist returns again and 
again. Does your study of the Gospel accord with this? It has been pointed 
out that the evangelist deals throughout the book with two ideas of Jesus; one 
philosophical and metaphysical: he is the eternal divine Logos; one religious and 
ethical: he is God’s wholly faithful and obedient son. Which of these do you find 
more practically helpful? Do power and love attach equally to each? Paul 
conceived Jesus as the Messiah of Jewish apocalyptic expectation. This evangel- 
ist conceives him as the pre-existent divine Logos of Greek philosophy. Are both 
of these ways of putting the religious significance of Jesus essential elements of 
Christian truth, or is either of them such an essential element ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 31. The Epilogue: 21:1-25. Read John 21:1-14. 
This chapter, which now concludes the Gospel of John, is evidently an addition 
to the Gospel, made probably when it was put forth along with the three earlier 
Gospels. We may suppose that so bold a recast of earlier Christian ways of 
putting things would not command the immediate assent of churches already 
attached to some one Gospel, Matthew about Antioch, Mark in the vicinity of 
Rome, and Luke probably about the Aegean. It was evidently in consequence 
of this and in order to win a wider acceptance for the new Gospel that John was 
at length put forth not as a competitor of the others but along with them. This 
fourfold Gospel won friends everywhere. Vs. 24 shows that the writer of the 
Epilogue, who was doubtless one of the editors of the fourfold gospel collection, 
is not identical with the author of the Gospel, and the new conclusion, vs. 25, 
which now ends the book is, as we shall see, even more appropriate as the Finis of the 
fourfold Gospel. The motive of this epilogue is then to meet objections that may 
have been made to the new Gospel as originally issued, to bring the Gospel more 
into harmony with its companion Gospels, to commend it to their adherents, and 
to enforce its message by a strong indorsement, vs. 24. John’s account of the 
closing scenes of Jesus’ life, we have seen, is more like Luke than Matthew. In 
particular John, like Luke, places Jesus’ reappearance at Jerusalem, not, like 
Matthew, in Galilee. In harmony with Matthew an account of a Galilean 
reappearance of Jesus is now added. Seven disciples with Peter at their head are 
fishing on the Sea of Galilee. The beloved disciple is the first to recognize Jesus, 
who appears on the shore. This made three appearances of Jesus to his disciples, 
vs. 14, but only by omitting his appearance to Mary, which in fact makes three 
appearances without this one. With this miraculous catch of fish cf. a very 
similar narrative in Luke 5:4-10. The breaking of bread recalls the scene at 
Emmaus, Luke 24:30, 35. 
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Twenty-eighth day.—Read John 21:15-23. This passage includes (1) a 
recognition of the leadership and the pastoral office of Peter, more in harmony with 
the synoptic representation and fitted to commend the enlarged Gospel to those 
who cherished his memory; (2) an allusion to his martyrdom, as foretold by Jesus, 
like those of James and John, vss. 18, 19; and (3) a reference to the beloved disciple 
as perhaps to tarry till Jesus’ coming. This seems to conceive the second coming 
of Jesus in the manner of Paul rather than in that of the body of this Gospel, but 
if the beloved disciple is an ideal figure, he might well be thought of as never to 
disappear from the world. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read John 21:24. Such a one at all events, the Ephesian 
editors declare, was the writer of this Gospel, and to the truth of his witness and 
the validity of his experience they who are probably his pupils and successors 


_ bear emphatic witness. He exhibited the spiritual insight and the comprehending 


sympathy with the mind and message of Jesus of which the beloved disciple is the 
symbol in the narrative of the Gospel. Had he or such another been at Jesus’ 
side, his words and spirit would have been more quickly and clearly understood 
than they were by the dull fishermen and publicans who actually heard his words. 
Consider from this point of view the other references to the beloved disciple in the 
Gospel, 13:23; 19:26; 20:2 (where a different Greek word for “loved” is used), 
and in the Epilogue, 21:7, 20. 

Thirtieth day.—§ 32. Read John 21:25. This final paragraph of the Epilogue 
is even more appropriate as the conclusion of the fourfold Gospel, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John. It says in effect to those who had previously been accustomed to 
read one or another of the earlier Gospels, do not wonder at finding in this group 
of Gospels words and acts of Jesus that you never heard of before. He did more 
things than even these four narratives contain, and if all he did were recorded, you 
would be overwhelmed with the books that would be needed to contain them. 

The Gospel which, since about 180 A.D. at least, has gone by the name of John 
has had a profound influence, first upon Christian theology, which hastened to 
enter upon the Greek lines it opened to it; then upon Christian devotion, which 
found the evangelist’s lofty and beautiful expression of his Christian experience 
and hope wonderfully helpful and congenial; and finally upon the making of the 
New Testament collection into which entered at its very beginning the fourfold 
Gospel of which John formed the crown. Historically and ethically the earlier 
Gospels surpass it, but no Gospel is in all respects supreme. Mark is nearest to 
the facts of Jesus’ ministry, Matthew richest in his teaching, Luke most serious 
in historical purpose, John boldest in its theological recast and greatest in its 
spiritual insight. It is the gospel message interpreted in the light of Greek thought 
and Christian experience. It is above all the Gospel of profound religious experi- 
ence, the charter of the privilege of inward companionship with Jesus of all those 
beloved disciples who through the centuries have not seen, yet have believed. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


The study for this final month in the Gospel of John is peculiarly important. 
It should cover, not only the events chronicled in the chapters which it includes, 
but a general survey of the course which will lead the class to see the problem with 
which the followers of Jesus grappled in the first century, the loyal faith with which 
these Christians not only cherished the memory of Jesus, but felt his presence 
among them—the presence of the Comforter. They should realize how with 
the passing of time the hold of Jesus upon his followers old and new increased 
rather than diminished. They should formulate for themselves reasons for this 
fact and for the further phenomenon that persecution only served to intrench the 
faith of the Christians more strongly, as clearly shown in the production, at so 
late a date, of the Gospel which, more idealistically than any other, pictures faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

The preparation of programs which will produce the result desired is difficult, 
and the themes must be varied according to the needs of the group, an effort 
being made to emphasize those things which have not yet sufficiently impressed 
the class. Tentative programs, however, are as follows: 


FIRST MEETING 


1. Relations of the Roman government and the Jewish leaders as to crime 
and punishment in Jewish territory (Leader). 

2. Jesus the Master of his destiny—the story of his arrest, trial, and con- 
demnation as given in this Gospel. 

3. The death and burial of Jesus as viewed by the writer of this Gospel. 

4. The representation of the friends of Jesus throughout the Gospel. 

Discussion: As the years of the first century passed, the ideal of Jesus became 
more and more inspiring and beautiful, as this Gospel witnesses. Why was this so? 


SECOND MEETING 


1. The resurrection stories as given by the Gospel of John. 

2. The story in chap. 21 and the possible significance of its addition to this 
Gospel. 
3. Discussion by all members of the group of questions raised by the author 
of the course under the twenty-sixth day. 

4. Personal comments upon the closing statement of the thirtieth day. 

Discussion: What have I gained from the study of John’s Gospel ? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 
1. What important episode in the story of the arrest of Jesus does the Gospel 
of John omit ? 


2. How does it differ from other Gospels in its representation of the attitude 
of the disciples ? 
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3- Name some ways in which the impression of Jesus’ mastery of the situation 
during his trial is given. 

4. Mention the successive steps of Jesus’ trial as related in this Gospel. 

5. What omissions in the account do you find as compared with the Synoptic 
Gospels ? 

6. Why did not the Jews kill Jesus at once, without trial before a Roman 
official ? 

7. Why was the manner of death of Jesus crucifixion ? 

8. Why did not the Jews themselves take Jesus into Pilate’s judgment hall ? 

9. Was the attitude of the Jews that of religious fanaticism or wanton cruelty ? 
Give your evidence. 

10. Does true religion in this day suffer from fanaticism? State instances. 

11. In the work of this month how many allusions did you find to fulfilment 
of Old Testament prophecies. 

12. Is this common in John? 

13. Describe the impression of Jesus which you receive from this account of 
his arrest, trial, and death. 

14. How does this Gospel differ from the others in the relation of the time 
of Jesus’ death to the time of the Passover supper in Jerusalem. 

15. How did this affect the character of the Last Supper as recorded in 
chap. 13? 

16. What is the teaching of this Gospel concerning the resurrection of those 
who die in Christ ? 

17. What essential difference does the writer of the Gospel feel between the 
resurrection of Jesus and that of faithful followers of Jesus? 

18. In the thought of faithful Christians the second coming of Christ was an 
important item. Do you think this evangelist looks for a second coming? Give 
a reason for your answer. 

19. What event does chap. 21 record, and what relation has this chapter to 
the rest of the Gospel ? 

20. What is the greatest thing which the study of this Gospel has contributed 
to your own religious thought and life ? 


REFERENCE READING 
See preceding studies. 
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